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MIND 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


sinnpinbdiensisne 
I.—ABOUT 

By NELson GOODMAN 
1. Introduction 


YE philosopher of science or of history, when he speaks of all 
statements about a given event or object, is sometimes uneasily 
aware that he would have a hard time specifying just what 
statements this covers, and an even harder time giving any general 
rule for deciding whether a given statement is or is not about a 
given thing. The plausible formulae that come most readily 
to mind yield anomalous consequences almost as readily. 
Although the philosopher repeatedly encounters this problem 
while on other business, he has only sporadically focused attention 
on it. Such discussions as those of Ryle, Carnap, and Putnam ! 
leave us still, I think, without any adequate formulation of the 
elementary logic of the ubiquitous word “about ”’. The present 
paper is an effort toward such a formulation. The aim is not to 
describe in detail the everyday use of “‘ about’, but rather to de- 
fine one or more technical counterparts that will be serviceable in 
precise discourse. Some sharp divergence from our ordinary 
notions concerning “ about ”’ is inevitable, since these notions are 
readily shown to be inconsistent. Nev ertheless, the acceptability 
of any definitions proposed, and of the way they resolve conflicts 
1G. Ryle “‘ About’”, Analysis, i (1933) 10-11; and “ Imaginary 
Objects ”, Proceedings of the Aristotelivn Society, supplementary, xii (1933) 
18-43. R. Carnap The Logical Syntax of Language (London, 1937), pp. 
284-292. H. Putnam “ Formalization of the Concept ‘About’”, Phil- 
osophy of Science, xxv (1958), 125-130. In the most recent of these, 
Putnam takes a quite different approach from mine, his basic concepts 


being those of a state-description and ef amount of information. Where he 
touches on the same prob’ems I consider here, his conclusions are in general 
also quite different from mine. 
© Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd 1961 
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2 
and ambiguities, will depend not only on their consistency and 
simplicity, but also upon how successfully they elicit and embody 
the most important features of the ordinary use of “ about”, ® 
The law must derive its authority from the people even though 
it must treat some of them harshly. 

The task to be undertaken here is not that of determining what 
expressions are names, or what (if anything) an expression names, 
or what the ontological commitment of a statement is. How 
our problem is distinguished from and related to questions like 
these will become clearer as we proceed. 


N. GOODMAN : 


2. A Dilemma 


The statement 
Maine has many lakes 
is obviously about Maine. Since Aroostook County is in Maine, 
the statement 
Aroostook County grows potatoes 
seems also to be about Maine. So also, since Maine is in New 
England, do the two statements 
New England is north of Pennsylvania 
New England States are smali. 
Apparently we speak about Maine whenever we speak about 
anything contained in (whether as part, member, member of 
member, etc.), Maine, and whenever we speak about anything 
that contains Maine. But to accept this principle is to overlook 
an obvious Hempel syndrome ' and to be saddled with the con- 
clusion that any statement about anything is a statement about 
Maine. Consider the statement 
Florida is Democratic. 
According to the principle stated, this is about the United States 
and therefore about Maine. The statement 
Satellites are planets, 
since it is about the universe and thus about whatever is in the 
universe, would also be about Maine. 
Just where did we go wrong? Perhaps we generalized too 
fast ; perhaps only some, not all, statements about what con- 
tains or is contained in Maine are about Maine. For example, 
New England borders on New York 

does not say, that Maine borders on New York ; nor does 
Portland is without lakes 

say that Maine is without lakes. Yet to say of the biggest city 


‘The paradox arising here is analogous to that pointed out by C. G. 
Hempel in a quite different connection. See his * ‘ Studies in the Logic of 
Confirmation ”, Mind, liv (1945), 102-104. 
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ABOUT 3 


in Maine that it has no lakes, or to say of the section of the United 
States containing Maine that it borders on New York, is pretty 
clearly to say something about Maine. 

Our dilemma is rather deep-seated. Given any statement, we 
can argue plausibly that it is about Maine. On the other hand, 
to admit that every statement is about Maine is to make utterly 
pointless any assertion that a given statement is or is not about 
anything in particular. 

The way out, I think, is to distinguish between two cases : 
the one, of a statement that is independently or absolutely about 
a given thing ; the other, of a statement that is, relative to certain 
other statements, about a given thing. Let us begin, then, by 
trying to formulate accurately enough what it is for a statement 
to be absolutely about an object. 


3. Absolutely About 


Certain words or combinations of words in a sentence designate. 
Just which expressions are taken as designating, and what they 
are taken as designating depends upon how the sentence is 
construed and upon what view is held concerning predicates. 
For example, in i 

Maine is smaller than Texas 

the first and last words may be taken as designating States, the 
middle three as designating a dyadic relation, the first four as 
designating a class, and the last four as designating another class. 
All but two of these are excluded, however, if we insist upon 
treating the last four words as an indissoluble one-place predicate 
of which no component word designates. And others are ex- 
cluded or supplanted if we regard predicates as not designating 
anything or as designating attributes rather than classes. But 
it is no part of our task here to decide such questions, either in a 
particular case or in general. Our sole problem (and it will 
prove troublesome enough) is to determine what a sentence is 
about, given what its terms designate. Purely for purposes of 
illustration in most of what follows, any normal analysis of a 
sentence into predicates and arguments will be considered 
admissible, and a predicate will be considered to designate its 
extension : the class of those elements it applies to or denotes.? 


1 But in section 8, I shall discuss the modifications called for in the 
treatment of “‘ about ” if we countenance nothing but individuals. This 
nominalistic position, which I favour, is explained and defended in my 
paper “ A World of Individuals ” in The Problem of Universals, University 
of Notre Dame Press (1956), pp. 13-31. In the usage of “‘ designate ” and 
“denote” above, I follow Quine’s in ‘‘ Designation and Existence ’’, 
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A sentence may be said to mention whatever any expression 

in it designates. Thus 

Maine prospers 

Utah is west of the Pine Tree State 

The Atlantic State farthest from Florida is agricultural 
all mention Maine, by name or description. The first also men- 
tions the class of things that prosper ; the second mentions Utah, 
the class of things west of Maine, the class of things of which 
Utah is west, and the relation (class of pairs) designated by “is 
west of”; and the third sentence mentions another State and 
several other classes and relations. 

That a statement mentions a class does not by any means imply 
that it mentions every, or even any particular, member of that 
class. For example, a sentence mentions what a predicate in 
it designates (the whole extension of the predicate) but not 
necessarily what that predicate denotes (the several things the 
predicate applies to). Mention of the New England States does 
not constitute mention of Maine. Nor, conversely, does mention 
of Maine constitute mention of the New England States. 
Furthermore, a sentence mentions only what an expression in it is 
used to designate in that sentence, not what that expression may 
elsewhere or normally designate ; for instance, 

‘* Maine ”’ has five letters 
mentions a word but not a State. 

As a first attempt to explain absolute aboutness in terms of 
mention, we might say that a statement S is absolutely about 
Maine if some statement 7' that mentions Maine follows iogically 
from S. But this will need a good deal of amendment. The 


‘ statement 


(1) It either is or is not the case that Maine prospers 
mentions Maine without saying anything about it. Moreover, 
since (1) follows logically from any statement whatever, even from 

(2) Florida is Democratic, 
every statement would qualify by this criterion as being ab- 
solutely about Maine. 

The remedy that immediately suggests itself is to require 
that the 7’ in question must not follow from logic alone, must not 
be logically true. But this will not suffice ; for from (2) follows 
the conjunction of (1) and (2), which mentions Maine and is not 
logically true. Thus (2)—or any other sentence that is not logi- 
cally true—will still qualify as absolutely about Maine. 





Journal of Philosophy, xxxvi (1939), 701-709. Like him, I also here 
identify the unit-class of an individual with its member, so that a predicaie 
having such a unit-class as its extension designates what it denotes. 
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ABOUT 5 

To exclude as a permissible 7 every statement that contains a 
logically true clause, or a ‘ non-essential’ occurrence of an 
expression designating Maine, will accomplish very little. For 
this requirement and all others so far imposed will be met by 
another consequence of (2), namely 

(3) Maine or Florida is Democratic. 

Clearly some such statement mentioning Maine follows from any 
§ that is not logically true; and every statement that is not 
logically true will thus satisfy all the stated conditions for being 
absolutely about Maine. 

Why, now, even though (3)—unlike (1), and unlike the con- 
junction of (1) and (2)—is surely about Maine, are we unwilling 
to accept the fact that (3) follows from (2) as showing that (2) 
is genuinely about Maine? Notice that we can put for “ Maine ” 
in (3) a name or description of anything (or even a universally 
quantified variable) and still have a statement that follows from 
(2). In other words, whatever (2) says about Maine it says about 
everything else as well. Now we must seriously raise the question 
whether a statement can properly be regarded as saying about 
any particular thing what it says about everything else. Or is a 
statement genuinely about Maine only if it says something about 
Maine that it does not say about something else? 

Offhand, the answer might seem to be dictated by an elementary 
principle of logic. From “‘ Every z is P ” we can infer “ m is P”’ 
by the rule of instantiation upon universal statements. What 
holds for everything holds for each particular thing. Surely, 
it follows that if a statement S is about every 2, then S is about 
Maine. But this does not quite settle the matter ; for “ about ” 
behaves somewhat as “ choose ’’ does. If I ask Johnny to choose 
some presents and he replies ‘‘ I choose everything ’’, he has not 
chosen anything. Choosing something involves not choosing 
something else. That Johnny chooses every x is always false. 
Likewise, saying so and so about an object involves not saying 
so and so about some other. Nothing said about every object 
issaid about Maine. Yet no violation of the rule of instantiation 
occurs here. What hoids for every x holds indeed for m; but 
never does it hold for every x that Johnny chooses «, or that a 
statement says so and so about z. 

However, although nothing can be said about every x, much 
can be said about the class of all things. Such a statement as 

The universal class is infinite 
says something about the universal class that it does not say 
about all other classes ; thus it is selectively and heuce genuinely 
about the universal class. But a statement about a class, 
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whether the universal class or some other, is not thereby about 
any member of that class. Many questions remain, of course, 
concerning just what statements are about ‘ everything ’ in the 
sense of being about the universal class, and these I shall come to 
presently. At the moment we need only note that what a 
statement says about everything (about the universal class, V) 
it does not say about any particular object m; that what a 
statement says about a particular object m, it does not say 
about everything (V) ; and that nothing can be said about every 
object, or about every class of objects, or about every class of 
classes of objects, etc. 

In sum, the trouble with our definition of absolute aboutness 
lies in the absence of any requirement of selectivity. That § 
yield logically a statement mentioning Maine is not a sufficient 
condition for S to be absolutely about Maine; S must, roughly 
speaking, yield such a statement without yielding a parallel state- 
ment for everything else. To be able to put this more precisely, 
we shall need to make use of the notion of the generalization of a 
statement with respect to a given expression. Such a general- 
ization of a sentence Q with respect to an expression £ is 
arrived at by putting an appropriate variable for Z everywhere 
in Q and prefixing to the result a universal quantifier 
governing that variable. Now a statement S is absolutely 
about Maine only if S yields logically some statement 7 
in which some expression designates Maine, without so 
yielding the generalization of TZ with respect to that 
expression. 

In the cases considered above, although (3) follows from (2), 
the generalization of (3) with respect to ‘‘ Maine ’—vwiz. “ (2) 
(x or Florida is Democratic) ”—also follows from (2). Hence 
the fact that (3) follows from (2) cannot now be adduced to show 
that (2) is absolutely about Maine. Again, although (1) and the 
conjunction of (1) and (2) follow from (2), so also does the gener- 
alization of each of these with respect to “ Maine ’”’; thus we need 
no further provision to discount a 7' that is logically true or that 
contains only non-essential occurrences of an expression desig- 
nating Maine. 

Nevertheless, our formula still needs strengthening in one way. 
From the statement 

(4) Aroostook County grows potatoes 
follows the statement 
(5) Everything that is a State and contains Aroostook 
County contains a county that grows potatoes. 
Our present formula rightly precludes taking (5) as evidence that 
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(4) is about the class of States, for the generalization of (5) with 
respect to “ State ”’—namely, 
(6) (oc) (Everything that is an oc and contains Aroostook 
County contains a county that grows potatoes) 
—also follows from (4). However, (5) also has in it the expression 

“State and contains Aroostook County ”’; and the generalization 

of (5) with respect to this—namely, 

(7) (oc) (Everything that is an oc contains a county 

that grows potatoes) 

—certainly does not follow from (4). Hence (5) may still be cited 
as showing that (4) is absolutely about whatever is a State and 
contains Aroostook County—that is, about Maine. Furthermore, 
by use of this same device, we could show that (4) is about any- 
thing that contains or is contained in Aroostook County; and 
this, as we have seen, leads immediaiely to paradox. We must 
rule out statements like (5) as evidence that statements like 
(4) are about Maine (or about other things containing or contained 
in Aroostook County) on the ground that the generalization of 
(5) with respect to a part of the expression designating Maine in 
(5) also follows from (4). 

Let us say that a statement 7' follows from Ss differentially with 
respect to k if T contains an expression designating k and follows 
logically from S, while no generalization of 7’ with respect to 
any part of that expression also follows logically from S. 
Then our final definition of absolute aboutness runs: S is 
absolutely about k if and only if some statement 7 follows from S 
differentially with respect to k. 

Furthermore, the consequences that a statement yields 
differentially with respect to k embody what that statement 
says about k. What S says about k and what Q says about 7 
are the same if and only if the consequences that S yields differ- 
entially with respect to k and the consequences that Q yields 
differentially with respect to 7 are the same except for the ex- 
pressions in them designating k and 7. What S and Q say about 
k is the same if the consequences they yield differentially with 
respect to k are the same except (at most) for the expressions 
in them designating k. 

By our definition of absolute aboutness, the statement 

(8) Crows are black 
is about black things as well as about crows ;! and this seems to’ 
me quite as it should be. Ryle and Putnam treat (8) as about 


1 That is, about the class of black things and the class of crows. I shall 
usually omit “class of ’’, as understood, between “* about ” and a plural 
noun. 
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crows but not about black things; and no doubt it is often thought 
of as ‘telling us something about’ the one but not the other, 
But whether we consider it on a given occasion as telling us about 
crows or black things may depend upon whether the statement 
occurs as an answer to a question like ‘‘ What is the colour of 
crows? ’’ or to a question like “ What are some black things?” 
By our definition above, absolute aboutness is purposely made 
independent of such shifting psychological emphasis and of the 
grammatical position of the designating expressions in a sentence. 

Since absolute aboutness has been defined in terms of certain 
logical consequences, what a statement is absolutely about will 
depend in part upon what logic is presupposed ; and this is to 
some extent arbitrary. No satisfactory criterion for distin- 
guishing just what is logic from what is not has been discovered. 
Rather, logic is specified by listing the signs and principles that 
are to be called logical ; and the lists given by different logicians 
are not all the same. A major point of difference concerns the 
theory of membership. I here regard logic as including the usual 
theory of statements and all of quantification theory (with iden- 
tity), but as stopping short of the theory of classes. Thus al- 
though logical constants are here treated as non-designatory. 
the signs ““ V ” and “ A’, for example, are treated as non-logical 
terms designating the universal and the null class. However 
a different specification of logic may perfectly well be used in 
conjunction with the above definition of absolute aboutness. 

Even with the boundaries of logic explicitly drawn, what a 
statement in ordinary language is absolutely about can be 
determined only after its interpretation has been settled with 
regard both to its logical form and to the particular designation 
of its terms. The remarks on this point earlier in this section 
will bear some further illustration. The statement 

Men are earthbound, 
if construed as of the form “ (x) (Mz > Ez)” is about men and 
earthbound things; but if construed as of the form “ (z) 
(Mz D Ba, e)”’, is about the earth, men, and the relation of being 
bound to the earth. We are safe in saying that 
(9) Paris is growing 

is absolutely about Paris ; but we cannot tell whether it is about 
the capital of France or about a certain town in Maine unless 
we know which place is named by the particular “ Paris ”- 
inscription ! occurring in (9). That is, baldly : what ambiguous 

Concerning the difference in reference and truth-value that may obtain 


among the several utterances of a statement, see my book The Structure of 
Appearance (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), pp. 287-298. 
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statements are about is ambiguous. But while (9) would rarely 
be used unless the context resolved the ambiguity, many state- 
ments in ordinary discourse remain ambiguous in a way that 
gives little practical difficulty. In 
Maine prospers 
the word “ Maine ” may normally be taken equally well as naming 
an individual, or any one of a number of classes (e.g. a certain 
class of counties), or any one of a number of classes of classes, etc. 
Seldom does the context remove the ambiguity completely, and 
we may usually decide at our convenience which of several 
alternatives the sentence mentions and is about. A similar 
case is that of statements like 
Everything is material, 
where we are normally free to regard “ everything ” equally well 
as naming the universal class or as playing the rdle of a universally 
quantified variable. But none of this raises any difficulty for 
our definition of absolute aboutness. 

All this discussion of what a sentence mentions should not 
obscure the fact that mention of k by S is neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition for S to be absolutely about k.1_ That mention 
is not a necessary condition is most easily illustrated by pointing 
out that a statement like 

Cows are animals 
is absolutely about non-cows,? since this statement yields differ- 
entially with respect to non-cows the consequence 

Non-animals are non-cows. 
That mention is not a sufficient condition is evident from such 
logical truths as (1), and from such contradictions as the denial 
of (1), which mention but are not absolutely about Maine ; 
and also from such a statement as 

Maine and everything else prospers, 
which mentions Maine and is not logically true or contradictory 
and yet, since it yields no consequence differentially with respect 
to Maine, is not absolutely about Maine. 

Merely by putting for one expression a suitably chosen expres- 
sion with the same designation, we can transform any statement 
that is absolutely about Maine into another that says the same 





















































1 Contra Carnap, who (in the passage cited in note 1, p. 1) regards 
mention of Babylon by as both a necessary and a sufficient condition for S 
to be about Babylon. Carnap’s definition does not meet the requirement 
that logically equivalent statements are about the same things. My 
definition is designed to meet this requirement without yielding the 
anomalous result that every statement about anything is about every- 
thing. 

2? See section 4 for further discussion of this result and its acceptability. 
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thing about Maine and yet is also about, say, Florida. For 
example, although both the statement 

(10) Maine prospers 
and the statement 

(11) The Atlantic State farthest from Florida prospers 
are absolutely about Maine, and although what they say about 
Maine is the same, (11) is also absolutely about Florida. However, 
(11) does not follow logically from (10) ; the additional premiss 

Maine is the Atlantic State farthest from Florida 
would be needed. Accordingly, (11) cannot be cited to show that 
(10) is absolutely about Florida ; and no paradox arises. Further- 
more, absolute aboutness as defined above is purely extensional ; 
if S is absolutely about k, and & is identical with 7, then S is 
absolutely about 7. The question of intensional contexts of 
“about ” will have to be dealt with later (Sect. 7), but much 
else needs to be done first. 


4. Some Consequences 


A self-contradictory or a logically true statement is not 
absolutely about anything. No statement follows from it 
differentially with respect to k ; for a self-contradictory statement 
yields all statements as consequences, while for every consequence 
a logically true statement yields, it also yields a generalization of 
that consequence with respect to an expression designating k. 
Furthermore, the conjunction of any statement with a self- 
contradictory one is not absolutely about anything. But the 
conjunction of a statement S with a logically true statement is 
absolutely about just what S alone is absolutely about. Since 
a compound of two statements, neither of them self-contradictory 
or logically true, may be self-contradictory or logically true, the 
compound may not be absolutely about & even though one or 
each of the component statements is. 

Even if a conjunction of statements is not self-contradictory or 
logically true, and one or each is absolutely about &, still the 
conjunction may not be absolutely about &. Consider the state- 
ments : 

(12) Maine is material 

(13) Everything is material 

(14) Everything but Maine is material. 
Although (12) and (14) are absolutely about Maine, their con- 
junction is not ; nor is the conjunction of either with (13)—nor, 
for that matter, is the conjunction of all three. Thus from the 
fact that a conjunction is not absolutely about k, we cannot 
conclude that its conjuncts are not, 
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Conversely, from the fact that a conjunction is absolutely about 
; we cannot conclude that any conjunct of it is. For example, 
the conjunction of the two statements 

(15) Northern states are cool 

(16) Atlantic states are cool, 
yields the statement 
States that are either northern or Atlantic are cool 
differentially with respect to the class of states that are either 
northern or Atlantic. The conjunction of (15) and (16) is there- 
fore absolutely about this larger class. Thus a conjunction of 
statements that are not absolutely about & may itself be absolutely 
about k. 

An atomic as well as a molecular statement absolutely about & 
may of course follow from, and yield, statements that are not 
absolutely about k. For example, neither of the statements 

Something is material 

Everything is material 
is absolutely about Maine, though they respectively follow from 
and yield (12). But ifa statement 7 follows from S differentially 
with respect to k, then 7’ (as well as S) is absolutely about k ; and, 
moreover, 7' then follows from itself differentially with respect to 
k. Every statement that follows from a statement differentially 
with respect to k, mentions k, but the converse does not hold. 
Accordingly, every statement absolutely about k has a conse- 
quence 7' such that T follows from 7’ differentially with respect 
to (and hence mentions) &. 

We have seen that no statement is absolutely about every 
z but that a statement like 

(17) Everything ages 
may be construed as saying that the universal class is identical 
with the class of things that age, and therefore as being absolutely 
about the universal class. Again, from the statement 

All minnows are fish 
the statement 

Everything is either a fish or not a minnow, 
which may be construed as saying that the universal class is iden- 
tical with the class of things that are either fish or non-minnows, 
follows differentially with respect to the universal class. Ob- 
viously, singular and existential statements can be shown in 
similar fashion to be about the universal class. Indeed, every 
statement that is absolutely about any object or class of objects 
is absolutely about the universal class ; and furthermore, every 
such statement is also about the null class. 
Logically equivalent statements are absolutely about exactly 
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the same things. Hence since (10) (‘ Maine prospers”’) js 
equivalent to 
Everything that does not prosper is not Maine, 
(10) is absolutely about the class of things that are not Maine, as 
well as about Maine. And 
(18) All crows are black, 
in view of the equivalent 
Everything is either a black crow or a black non-crow or 
a non-black non-crow, 
is absolutely about the class of non-crows, the class of non-black 
things, the class of black non-crows, the class of things that are 
either black crows or non-black non-crows, and so on. In 
general, a statement absolutely about any class or classes is 
absolutely about each Boolean function of them.* 
That logicaily equivalent statements should thus be about just 
the same things would seem a minimal condition of adequacy 
that any acceptable definition of aboutness must satisfy. And 
although a statement about & will therefore also be about the 
class of all other things, we have already seen why this does not 
imply, under our definition, that the statement is about every 
particular thing. Yet the result that a statement absolutely 
about a class is absolutely about the complementary class may 
not seem altogether welcome. Is there no reasonable sense ia 
which a statement may be about a given class and yet not about 
the complementary; class? Such a sense may indeed be readily 
defined. A statement S may be called immediately about k 
if S follows from itself differentially with respect to k—and there- 
fore both mentions and is absolutely about k. By this definition, 
statement (18) will be immediately about the class of crows 
but not immediately about the class of non-crows. Statement 
(18) does not follow from itself differentially with respect to the 
class of non-crows ; it does not mention though it is absolutely 
about that class. This increased narrowness had to be achieved, 
however, by sacrificing the equivalence principle; logically 
equivalent statements are not always immediately about the 
same things. As a result, the usefulness of the notion of im- 
mediate aboutness is severely limited. For example, while a 
statement may in this sense be about a class without being about 
the complementary class, no statement can have consequences 
that are immediately about a class without having equivalent 
consequences that are immediately about the complementary 
1 A question I left open when this paper was submitted for publication 


has since been settled by Joseph Ulhan, who has proved that the negate 
of a statement absolutely about k is always also absolutely about &. 
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cass. On the whole, then, immediate aboutness has only 
occasional utility and moderate theoretical interest, and need not 
detain us longer here. 

Obviously a statement may be absolutely about another 
statement as in the case of the four statements : 

John said “ Maine prospers ” 

‘* Maine prospers ”’ is true 

Statement S is short 

Statement S is absolutely about k. 
Other examples are : 

(19) Statement S is not absolutely about & 

(20) Statement S is false. 
But if S itself happens to be (19), it is false ; while if S happens to 
be (20), it is self-contradictory and so not absolutely about any- 
thing. 

A statement that is absolutely about a statement that is 
absolutely about Maine bears to Maine the second power, or 
square, of the relation of absolute aboutness. The statement 

‘‘ Maine prospers ” is about Maine 
bears to Maine both the first and second powers of the relation. 
Obviously, any higher power of the relation may occur. How- 
ever, a statement like 

‘‘ Maine and everything else is material ”’ is doctrinaire 
bears to Maine no power of absolute aboutness, but is simply a 
statement absolutely about a statement that is not absolutely 
about Maine. 


5. Relatively About 


Many statements that are not absolutely about Maine are 
nevertheless in some important sense about Maine. Such a 
statement as 

(21) Aroostook County grows potatoes, 
while not absolutely about Maine, is about Maine relative to the 
statement 

(22) Aroostook County is in Maine. 
That is, (21) yields no statement differentially with respect to 
Maine; but (21) and (22) together yield differentially with respect 
to Maine a statement that neither yields by itself : 

(23) Some county in Maine grows potatoes. 
Similarly (21) is about New Hampshire relative to 

1 Whether a statement like ‘‘ John asserted that Maine prospers”’ is 
absolutely about “‘ Maine prospers”” or not will depend upon how one 
chooses among the various ways proposed (e.g. by Carnap, Church, 
Scheffler) for interpreting indirect discourse. 
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Aroostook County borders on New Hampshire ; 
and other examples of relative aboutness come readily to 
mind. 

Tentatively, then, S is about & relative to Q if and only if there 
is some statement 7' that follows differentially with respect to i 
from S and Q together but not from either alone. But by this 
criterion, as it stands, almost any statement about anything 
would be about Maine relative to almost any other statement that 
is absolutely about Maine. For example, 

(24) Ghana is tropical 
would have to be counted as about Maine relative to 

(25) Maine prospers, 
since the conjunction of (24) and (25) follows differentially with 
respect to Maine from the two together but not from either alone, 
and so qualifies as 7’. 

The remedy for this trouble is not simple. Merely to rule out 
S-Q as an admissible 7' will not suffice ; for S = Q—or, in our 
example, 

Ghana is tropical if and only if Maine prospers 
—likewise follows from S and Q together but not from either 
alone. The more stringent requirement called for is, I think, 
that T be a unitary consequence of S-Q in a sense that must now 
be explained. Forconvenience, I shall consider only statements in 
which no scope is governed by more than one quantifier, although 
completeness would demand treatment of cases of multiple 
quantification as well. 

In the first place, a statement U is an explicitly unitary 
consequence of W only if U is expanded to eliminate all descrip- 
tions and class-abstracts, all statement-connectives other than 
conjunction and disjunction, and all negations applied to expres- 
sions containing another negation, a quantifier, a conjunction 
or a disjunction. Every statement has a logical equivalent 
satisfying this requirement. In the second place, every dis- 
junction-sign in U must be outside the scope of every existential 
quantifier. Here again, every statement may readily be trans- 
formed to meet this condition, which is imposed for the sole 
purpose of simplifying the formulation of the third and crucial 
requirement. This third requirement is that every conjunction- 
sign in U be, with reference to W, irrevocably within the scope 
of an existential quantifier. Conjunction-signs are thus captive 
only if they can be neither freed from the scope of existential 
quantifiers nor eliminated. 

Now in the present context there are four circumstances under 
which conjunction-signs can be so removed from the scope of 
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existential quantifiers : (i) if any of the conjoined clauses dupli- 
cates another ; for example, “ (3x) (Az - Bx- Az)” can be sup- 
planted by “ (42) (Ax: Ba)’’; (ii) if any of the conjoined clauses 
lacks the variable governed by the quantifier; for example, 
“ (Jz) (Ax - Be)” can be supplanted by “ (3z) (Az) - Be”; (iii) if 
any of the conjoined clauses identifies the governed variable with 
a constant, for example, “‘ (3x) (Az - z = c)” can be supplanted 
by “ Ac” ; (iv) if merely exchanging the existential quantifier for 
a universal one results in a statement that still follows logically 
from W; for example, “ (3x) (Az- Bx)” can be supplanted in 
the present context by “‘ (x) (Ax - Bz) ’”’—although the two are of 
course not equivalent—provided the latter is likewise a conse- 
quence of W. If none of these four circumstances obtains, then 
all conjunction-signs within the scope of the existential quantifier 
are captive.! 

In short, an explicitly unitary consequence of a statement is a 
consequence expanded in the way described and such that all its 
disjunction-signs are free of the scopes of its existential quantifiers 
and all its conjunction-signs are captive. Since any consequence 
can be transformed to meet the first two conditions, the third is the 
really effective requirement. Its motivation is clear. We want 
to exclude any consequence that is merely a loose composite of 
statements that derive separately from two others. The require- 
ment that all conjunction-signs be captive guarantees that, so to 
speak, the consequence cannot be broken in two, that it does not 
consist of two statements lightly stuck together. A unitary 
consequence may now be defined as one that is logically equivalent 
to some explicitly unitary consequence. Thus 7 is a unitary 
consequence of S-Q if and only if 7 is logically equivalent to 
some explicitly unitary consequence of S-Q. 

This definition will not determine whether 7 is a unitary 
consequence of S-Q until the logical structure of the statements 
concerned is settled. As observed earlier, there is usually some 
leeway in deciding the logical structure of a statement in ordinary 
language. The statement 

(26) Maine prospers and Ghana is tropical 
might be construed not as a conjunction but as an atomic state- 
ment with a single one-place or two-place predicate. But this 


1One might expect that a conjunction-sign could also be freed in the 
relevant sense if a statement that likewise follows from W is obtained by 
dropping the existential quantifier and replacing the variable by a constant 
throughout the scope. But this gives unwanted results. The pertinent 
difference between this and the fourth case above seems to be that intro- 
duction of a non-logical constant would be involved here but is not involved 
in the mere exchange of an existential for a universal quantifier. 
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will not at all affect the operation of our criterion of relative 
aboutness ; for (26),| if thus taken as atomic, will not follow 
logically from (24) and (25) and so will fail to meet the conditions 
for T here anyway. Thus (26), no matter which logical structure 
it is deemed to have, cannot be adduced under our present 
definition to support the unwelcome conclusion that (24) is about 
Maine relative to (25). 

We have now arrived at a definiens for relative aboutness that 
is entirely symmetrical with respect to S and Q, and that may be 
put: S and Q are about k relative to each other if and only if 
some unitary consequence 7' of S-Q follows differentially with 
respect to k from S-Q but not from either S or Q alone. 

Incidentially, while we have concentrated so far upon cases 
where a statement not absolutely about k is about & relative to 
another statement, the definition given operates equally well to 
determine whether a statement that is absolutely about k is also 
about & relative to another statement. For example, (25) is 
about Maine relative to either of the statements 

What prospers grows 

If Maine prospers, Maine votes Republican, 
but not relative to (24) or to either of the following : 

Maine has many lakes 

Maine prospers and grows. 

At the beginning of our study, we found ourselves in a dilemma. 
On the one hand, the question whether a given statement S is 
about a given object k seemed to be a perfectly genuine one. On 
the other hand, we seemed forced to the conclusion that any 
statement is about anything. The resolution of this dilemma is 
now clear. Only statements of a certain well-defined class are 
absolutely about k. But any statement about anything is about 
k relative to some statement or other. The question whether 
a given statement S is absolutely about a given object k is complete 
and unambiguous. The question whether S is relatively about 
k is incomplete ; we must rather ask whether S is about k relative 
to some other given statement Q. 


6. Some Further Consequences 


Suppose S and Q are about & relative to each other. Then if 
h is identical with k, S and Q are about h relative to each other. 
And if W is logically equivalent to Q, then S and W are about k 
relative to each other. 

As already noted, relative aboutness is symmetrical with respect 
to S and Q. It is irreflexive, since S-S yields nothing that S$ 
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does not. The relation is non-transitive, as will be evident from 
the following example : of the three statements, 

Houlton is in Aroostook County 

Aroostook County is in Maine 

Caribou is in Aroostook County, 
the first and second are about Maine relative to each other, and so 
are the second and third ; but the first and third are not. 

If one or each of S and Q follows from the other, then they are 
not about anything relative to each other ; for their conjunction 
will then yield no statement not yielded by at least one of them 
alone. Since every statement follows from a contradiction, and 
since a logically true statement follows from every statement, no 
statement is about anything relative to any contradiction or 
logical truth. And of course, two statements that contradict 
each other are not about anything relative to each other; for 
their conjunction is not absolutely about anything. 

All relative aboutness traces back to absolute and even to 
immediate aboutness ; for two statements are about k relative to 
each other only if their conjunction is absolutely about /, and in 
that case the conjunction yields a statement that is immediately 
about k. Obviously, however, from the fact that a conjunction 
of the two statements is absolutely about k, we cannot infer that 
they are about & relative to each other. 

Furthermore, that two statements are about k relative to each 
other does not imply that either is absolutely about k. For 
example, neither of the following two statements : 

Northern States are cool 

Atlantic States are damp, and States that are both cool 

and damp are foggy 
is absolutely about the class of States that are both Northern and 
Atlantic. Yet these statements are about this class relative to 
each other, since their conjunction yields differentially with 
respect to this class the unitary consequence 

States that are both Northern and Atlantic are foggy. 
Thus from the fact that neither of two statements is absolutely 
about k, we cannot infer that they are not about & relative to 
each other. 

Obviously two statements may, relative to each other, be about 
astatement. Also there are second and higher powers of relative 
as well as of absolute aboutness. And laminations of absolute and 
relative aboutness intermixed occur, as in a statement that is 
absolutely about a second that is, relative to a third, about a 
fourth that is absolutely about &. The reader who does not want 
to leave it at that may construct his own illustrations. 
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7. Rhetorically About 


So far, we have been dealing solely with the relation between a 
statement and something that it is about. All our definitions 
have construed “about” as a semantic two-place predicate, 
No provision has been made for statements about fictions like 
Pegasus, Mr. Pickwick, or centaurs. How can we say that the 
statement 

(27) Pickwick fell 
is about Pickwick, when there is no Pickwick for it to be about? 

Ryle concludes that such a statement only seems to be about 
Pickwick ; but the matter can hardly be left there. In the first 
place, if there is no such thing as Pickwick for the statement to 
be about, neither is there any such thing for the statement to 
seem to be about. In the second place, to say merely that the 
statement seems to be about Pickwick glosses over the distinction 
between cases like this and very different ones like 

Maine and everything else is material, 
which may seem to be about Maine, or like a certain utterance of 
Paris is growing 
that is about a town in Maine but may seem to be about a city in 
France. Some more satisfactory account must be given of the 
sense in which (27) is about Pickwick and not about Pegasus, 
centaurs, or Maine. 

A glance at a closely analogous situation may help.' A 
picture of Abraham Lincoln is an object that bears a certain 
relation to a person. But what about a picture of Pickwick ! 
We can complacently deny that it is a picture of anything, since 
there is no Pickwick ; but this leaves us without any account of 
the sense in which the object in question is a picture of Mr. 
Pickwick and not a picture of Micawber or Abraham Lincoln. 
What we must recognize is that while 

(28) The frontispiece is a picture of Lincoln 
may be construed as applying the two-place predicate “‘ —is a 
picture of . . .” to a pair of objects (the frontispiece and Lincoln), 
the statement 

(29) The frontispiece is a picture of Pickwick 
is rather to be construed as applying the one-place predicate 
‘* is a picture of Pickwick ”’ to a single object (the frontispiece). 
From (28) but not from (29) we can legitimately infer that there is 
something of which the frontispiece is a picture. For (29) says 
in effect that the frontispiece is 2 Pickwick-picture; the 

1 Cf. my paper “ On Likeness of Meaning ” in Analysis, x (1949), 1-8. 

(Reprinted in Philosophy and Analysis, ed. Margaret Macdona!d, Oxford, 
1954.) 
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“Pickwick” occurs here as an inseparable part of a longer 
predicate and can no more be treated as an independently 
designating term than can one of its syllables or letters. 

Just as the frontispiece is not a picture of anything and yet is 
a picture of Pickwick—or better, is a Pickwick-picture—so (27) is 
not about anything and yet is about Pickwick—or better, is 
Pickwick-about. In saying 

‘ Maine prospers ”’ is about Maine 
we are applying a semantic two-place predicate to relate a state- 
ment to an object ; but in saying 

“ Pickwick fell ”’ is about Pickwick 
we are applying a syntactic one-place predicate to a statement. 
And since we cannot validly infer that there is something that 
(27) is about, we may well keep this in mind hereafter by saying 
rather that (27) is Pickwick-about. 

If this suggests an approach, the characteristic of being 
Pickwick-about still has to be defined. As a first try, we might 
say that S is absolutely! Pickwick-about if and only if some 
statement 7 that contains the expression “‘ Pickwick ”’ follows 
from S while the generalization of T with respect to “ Pickwick ”’ 
does not. This is too loose, however ; for “ Pickwick ’’ must not 
merely be somehow contained in 7' but must occur as a genuine 
term of 7' rather than in some such oblique way as in quotation- 
marks or in “ Pickwick-picture”—or, for that matter, in 
“ Pickwick-about ”’. Obviously we cannot stipulate that 
“ Pickwick” designate in S; the needed restriction must be 
effected in some other way. Let us say that an expression E 
occurs as a term of S if and only if H either is a predicate in S or 
occupies one of the argument places of a predicate in S. Occur- 
rence of an expression in quotation-marks, or as part of a word, 
etc. does not constitute occurrence as a term. A statement 7 
follows term-differentially from S with respect to a term E of T if 
and only if 7’, but no generalization of T with respect to any term 
of T that is part of EF, follows logically from S.2_ Our definition 

1The distinction between absolute and relative Pickwick-aboutness 
parallels that between absolute and relative aboutness. But I shall often 
omit, as understood, the modifiers “‘ absolute ’” and “ absolutely ”’. 

? Note that for 7' to follow from S term-differentially with respect to Z, 
E must occur as a term of S ; but for 7 to follow differentially from S with 
respect to k, even if k is an expression, 7’ must rather contain a term desig- 
nating k. By way of relating the notions of designation and occurrence 
as a term, the following formulae may be of some interest : (a) an expression 
E occurs as a term of S if and only if the result of putting an appropriate 
variable for Z in S and prefixing an existential quantifier governing that 
variable is a statement that followsfrom S. (b) Anexpression H designates 
in § if and only if S follows by instantiation from the generalization of S 
with respect to EZ. 
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of “ Pickwick-about ” may now run: S is Pickwick-about if and 
— if it yields some statement 7’ term-differentially with respect 
“Pickwick ”’. 

“ Pickwick-about ”’ is one of a large family of predicates that 
end in “ -about ” ; and the definition given is a sample application 
of a general schema for defining any such predicate. § ig 
-—- about if and only if some statement 7' follows from S term- 
differentially with respect to ‘ ”, where both blanks are 
filled in any one case by the same expression. The expression in 
question must occur as a term of 7’, but may or may not designate, 
Hence the schema may be used to define ‘‘ Maine-about ”’ as well 

s “ Pickwick-about ”’; and even though “ Maine ” designates, 

saying that S is about Maine is not equivalent to saying that S is 
Maine-about. For example 
The Pine Tree State prospers 
is about Maine but not Maine-about. (Incidentally, 
The usual name of the most northeasterly State has five 
letters 
is about “ Maine” but not “ Maine ”-about: while 
“ Maine ”’ has five letters 
is about “‘ Maine ” and is “‘ Maine ”’-about.) 

We saw that absolute aboutness as defined earlier is exten- 
sional ; 7.e. if S is absolutely about k, and k is identical with h, 
and S is identical with Q, then Q is absolutely about h. Now 
clearly, a statement that is Maine-about may not be Pine-Tree- 
State-about even though Maine is identical with the Pine Tree 
State. But this no more shows that “‘ Maine-about”’ is non- 
extensional than the fact that an object that is a cane may not bea 
tine, even though tin and can are identical, shows that “ cane ” 
is non-extensional. ‘‘ Maine ”’ is an inseparable part of the one- 
place predicate ‘‘ Maine-about” as “can” is of the one-place 
predicate ‘cane’. And just as “cane” is extensional in that 
if a is identical with } then a is a cane if is, so “‘ Maine-about ” 
is extensional in that if S is identical with Q then S is Maine-about 
ifQis. The extensionality of the rhetorical “ -about ’’ predicates 
is gained, of course at the price of having a multiplicity of them. 
Any simple two-place aboutness predicate defined to obviate the 
need for this multiplicity would be non-extensional. 

A statement that is-Homer-about is absolutely about Homer 
only if “ Homer” designates Homer; and even if “ Homer” 
designates Homer, a statement absolutely about Homer is not 
necessarily Homer-about. Thus, whether or not ‘“ Homer” 
designates Homer, being Homer-about is not equivalent to being 
absolutely about Homer. The positive relationship between 
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absolute aboutness and the “-about’”’ predicates can be sum- 
marized in two schematic principles. If S is -about and 
«____*” designates k, then S is absolutely about k. If S is 
absolutely about k, then for some expression “——” that 
designates k, S is —— -about. 

The question whether or not a statement is 
question whether or not that statement is about what “‘ —— 
designates assume different relative importance with different 
terms. Since “ Pickwick ’’ does not designate, the answer to the 
question whether a statement is about Pickwick is always 
negative, and thus only the first question counts. On the other 
hand, once the question whether a statement is about Maine is 
answered, the question whether it is Maine-about—which in 
effect merely asks further concerning what words happen to be 
employed—is of minor interest. However, the same cannot be 
said for all terms that designate. “ Unicorn” designates the 
(null) class of unicorns ; and the statement 

Every unicorn has a horn 
is about the class of unicorns, hence about the null class, hence 
about the class of centaurs. But this is not very informative, 
since every statement about any object or class of objects is 
about the null class and hence about the class of unicorns and the 
class of centaurs. What matters here is that the statement is 
unicorn-about rather than null-class-about or centaur-about. 
Again, if “ material ” designates the universal class, the statement 
Everything material is tangible 

is about the universal class; but so are all statements that are 
about any object or class of objects, and the important point here 
is that this statement is material-about. In general, the question 
of absolute aboutness takes precedence in our interest over the 
question of the application of the predicate “ -about ”’ except 
where “‘ ——.”’ designates the null class or the universal class or 
does not designate at all. 

Each “ -about ”’ predicates satisfies the equivalence condition : 
if S and Q are logically equivalent then either is “‘ —— -about ” 
if the other is. Predicates bearing to these “‘ -about ” predicates 
the same relation that immediate aboutness bears to absolute 
aboutness may, of course, be defined ; for example, S is immedi- 
ately Maine-about if and only if S follows from itself term- 
differentially with respect to “‘ Maine”. Like immediate about- 
ness, such predicates fail to satisfy the equivalence condition, 
and their value is largely academic. But it is worthwhile to 
compare the following four statements : 
(30) S is absolutely about Maine 
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(31) S is immediately about Maine 
(32) S is Maine-about 
(33) S is immediately Maine-about 
Statement (30) implies that S yields a statement containing q 
word designating Maine; (31) implies that S itself contains a 
word designating Maine; (32) implies that S yields a statement 
containing the word “ Maine”; and (33) implies that S itself 
contains the word “ Maine”. Thus each succeeding statement 
is stronger than the preceding one. (33) implies (32) ; and (31) 
implies (30). But only with the help of the additional premiss 
that “‘ Maine ” designates Maine does (32) imply (31) to complete 
the chain. 

I shall not take space to consider further theorems or such 
matters as relative rhetorical aboutness. It may be noted in 
passing that the practical man seldom needs to consider rhetorical 
aboutness. Where documents are to be filed, for example, he 
may simply assume that all terms of statements in these docu- 
ments designate, and—wherever he can consistently—that what 
they designate is neither the null class nor the universal class, 
It is the unworldly philosopher who has to deal with the grim 
fact of life that some terms that may seem to designate don’t. 

8. Nominalization 

The language of platonism,? speaking of predicates and some 
other terms as names of classes, has been used freely up to this 
point. How would our treatment of aboutness have to be 
modified to meet the demands of nominalism ? The nominalist 
can purify the definitions of “ absolutely about ”’ and “ relatively 
about ” simply by casting them in terms of utterances or inscrip- 
tions rather than expressions. But since for him there are only 
individuals for statements to be about, these two-place predicates 
will apply less often; and the rhetorical one-place “ -about ” 
predicates will play a correspondingly bigger réle. Moreover, 
the way of defining these “‘ -about ” predicates will have to be 
somewhat revised. 

For the nominalist, there is no appropriate variable that may be 
put for a predicate or other ostensible class-name in a statement, 
and therefore no generalization of any statement with respect to 


1A memorandum concerning the bearing of the present paper upon 
problems of information retrieval is planned for The Transformations 
Project on Information Retrieval, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation. 

2 Concerning the platonism and nominalism under discussion here see 
“* A World of Individuals ” (cited in note 1, p. 3). 
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any such term. Thus for no statement 7 that follows from S will 
any generalization of 7' with respect to any such term also follow 
from S. Hence if S yields a statement 7 in which “——” 
occurs as a predicate (or as filling a place of a predicate of classes), 
and no term of 7' that is part of ‘“‘ —— ” designates an individual, 
then S will yield 7 term-differentially with respect to ““——”’ 
As a result, every statement whatsoever will be prosper-about, for 
example, since 

Maine either does or does not prosper 

will follow from every statement term-differentially with respect 
‘0 ““ prosper ”” 

The central feature of the remedy to be administered here is 
that rather than a generalization of 7 with respect to “ ig 
we speak of statements obtained from 7 by putting for ““—— 
any other expressions of the same syntactical category. Roughly, 
two termsare of thesame syntactical category if either may replace 
the other without disrupting the syntactical structure of any state- 
ment. A fuller and more precise definition of the appropriate 
notion of being of the same syntactical category is wanted, of 
course, and it will have to be in terms of inscriptions or expression- 
occurrences rather than of expressions. This cannot be attempted 
here ; but suggestions toward such a definition are to be found 
in the work of several recent writers on logic and structural 
linguistics." 

The next and final step is to revise the schema for defining the 
rhetorical “‘ -about ”’ predicates to read: S is about if and 
only if S yields logically some statement 7' of which ““——.”’ is a 
term, while for no term E of 7 that is part of “———” does S 
yield logically every statement obtained from 7 by putting for 
an expression of the same syntactic category. In this way, each 
“ about ”’ predicate is defined nominalistically and yet so that it 
will apply to the same or virtually? the same statements as when 
defined according to the unrevised platonistic scheme. 

1 See Tarski Logic, Semantics, Metamathematics (Oxford, 1956), pp. 215 ff. 
and the discussions referred to in his footnote on p. 215. See also 
Zellig Harris Methods in Structural Linguistics (Chicago, 1951), Chapters 
XV and XVI; and Noam Chomsky “ Systems of Syntactic Analysis ” 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, xviii (1953) 242-256. The structural linguists 
have undertaken the difficult task of providing a method for determining, 
given oniy samples of discourse in any language, whether two expressions 
in that language are of the same grammatical category. Our problem 
above is much simpler since we understand the language we are dealing 
with, know its general grammatical structure, and suppose it to consist 
of statements determinate in logical form. 

* Depending upon the particular definition given for “same syntactic 
category ” 
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9. Conclusion 


In the foregoing pages, I have tried to suggest some of the 
difficulties and paradoxes that arise in setting forth seemingly 
obvious principles underlying our ordinary use of “ about ”, to 
define some consistent and serviceable and intuitively well- 
founded. ways of using the term, and to outline some theoretical 
and practical consequences of these definitions. I have not 
discussed exclamations about, questions about, phrases about, 
etc.; but these should not present any grave new difficulties, 
The problem of thoughts about, beliefs about, feelings about, ete. 
is another matter. 

I claim finality no more than completeness for what is offered 
above ; the problem is too delicate, and its investigation in too 
early a stage. On the other hand, some of the devices employed, 
such as the ideas of a differential and of a unitary consequence, 
may prove useful in dealing with other problems.' 


University of Pennsylvania 


‘The above text incorporates several suggestions made by Noam 
Chomsky, Burton Dreben, C. G. Hempel, and Israel Scheffler, who were 
kind enough to read the manuscript just before it went to press. I am 
particularly indebted to Dreben and Chomsky for comments leading to an 
important modification in the definition of a unitary consequence (Section 5) 
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II.—_THE LOCATION OF BODILY 


SENSATIONS 
By G. N. A. Vesey 
I 


Wuar is the difference between a pain in one’s foot and a pain in 
one’s stomach ? 

‘The most natural and immediate answer’, says William 
James, in The Principles of Psychology, chapter xx, is that the 
difference is one ‘ of place pure and simple ’. 

But this answer James himself rejects. He rejects it not 
because of what his experiments, or his introspections, tell him, 
but because of what he calls ‘ an insuperable logical d'fficulty ’. 

Gilbert Ryle, in The Concept of Mind, chapter iv, section 5, 
does not even consider what James calls ‘ the most natural and 
immediate answer’. For him the first question is ‘ By what 
criteria do we come to locate or mislocate sensations as being in 
some sense of “ in ”’ in the right knee or in the pit of the stomach ?’, 
as though it were obviously not simply a matter of having the 
sensation in a certain place. A pain’s having a certain location, 
says Ryle, is like its being, say, a rheumatic pain, and ‘ pains do 
not arrive already hall-marked “ rheumatic ” ’ 

The ‘insuperable logical difficulty ’, according to James, is 
that ‘no single quale of sensation can, by itself, amount to a 
consciousness of position.... Position has nothing intrinsic 
about it ’. 

To understand this, one has to think along certain lines, about 
what it means to talk of a sensation being in a certain part of one’s 
body. In the remainder of this section I shall try to make 
explicit what these lines are. 

A person may say that he feels a pain in his foot, where his 
shoe pinches him. The grammatical similarity of this to talk of a 
person feeling, say, a pin in his foot might lead one to suppose 
that pains are in parts of one’s body in the same way as pins, 
wounds, and broken bones, are in parts of one’s body ; that is, 
that they differ from these latter only in being invisible, intangible, 
and so on: they are the proper objects of the sense of pain. 
Indeed one scientist (W. Russell Brain, Mind, Perception and 
Science, chapter vii) has been so misled by this grammatical 
similarity as to say that, given appropriate nerve graftings, two 
people could feel the same pain just as, if they looked in the same 
25 
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direction, they could see the same table. But to say this is to 
confuse a sensation with its cause or object. Pains are sensations, 
not things sensed. Admittedly we do sometimes talk as if a 
person could have a pain in his foot and be unaware of it, perhaps 
while his attention is on something else, but this is explained by 
there being different levels of consciousness, or self-consciousness, 
in the mind ; it does not require our saying that pains have the 
same sort of mind-independent existence as tables. 

This being so, when a person says that he feels a pain in his 
foot what he means is not anything like what he means when he 


says he feels a pin in his foot. In talk of ‘ feeling a pain’ the . 


word ‘ feel ’ is being used pleonastically. Instead of saying that 
a person feels a pain in his foot it might be less misleading to say 
that he has an in-the-foot pain. But expressing it like this makes 
it look as if there could be a quality of ‘ in-the-foot-ness ’, and this 
is absurd since position is not a quality. (To say that something 
has a certain position is to say how it is related spatially to other 


things. One can say that the whole material universe has a | 


certain colour, but not that it has a certain position. Similarly, 
one can say that a bodily sensation has the intrinsic quality of 
being a tingle, or is hall-marked ‘ tingling ’, but not that it has an 
in-the-foot quality.) 

Position not being a quality, and sensations not being in parts 
of the body as pins, wounds, and broken bones are in parts of 


the body, it would seem that the only way in which a part of the ~ 


body can enter into one’s experience of a pain is as the apparent 
place of the prick, scratch, cut, or whatever it may be, which has 
given rise to the sensation. So to have a pain ‘ in one’s foot’ is 
to have a pain which one associates with something being the 
matter with one’s foot. Strictly speaking, the sensation itself is 
not located ; to talk of having a pain ‘in one’s foot’ is to talk 
elliptically. One is not really aware of the pain as being in a 
certain place ; one is aware of the pain, and one connects it with 
a certain place, rather as one connects different sorts of sensations 
with different sorts of malady—rheumatism, indigestion, and 
so on. 


II 


Ryle asks, ‘ By what criteria do we come to locate or mislocate 
sensations as being in some sense of “in” in the right knee or in 
the pit of the stomach?’ But he gives only the outline of an 
answer to this question, for he does not say what the criteria are. 
We can recognize a ‘ dull load ’ as a sign of indigestion through 
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its being located in the stomach, since previous stomach-located 
‘dull loads’ have occurred in conjunction with the other things 
which go to make up indigestion. But what is it that enables a 
person to recognize a pain as having its source in, say, his finger 
If the pain which he had whenever he had anything the matter 
with his finger had always been a throbbing pain, and the pain 
caused by anything the matter with any other part of his body 
had never been a throbbing pain, then now, on experiencing a 
throbbing pain, he would naturally associate it with his finger. 
In that case the throbbingness of the pain would be his criterion 
for its being a finger pain. Ryle seems to imply that there are 
such criteria, but he does not say what they are. 

The theory of which Ryle’s answer provides an outline has been 
known traditionally as ‘the Local Sign theory’. It is a theory 
with a negative, and a positive, side to it. James expressed the 
negative side when he described it as ‘the theory which denies 
that there can be in a sensation any element. of actual locality, 
any tone as it were which cries to us immediately and without 
further ado, “I am here” or “I am there”’’. Positively, the 
theory asserts that there is something about the sensation which 
correlates with the stimulation being at a certain point, and 
which can thus, in time, become a sign to us of the stimulation 
being at that point. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century there was consider- 
able controversy as to what it was, about a sensation, which 
differed according to the part of the body stimulated. 

The philosopher-psychologist Hermann Lotze' distinguished 
what he called ‘ a main impression ’ (of impact, pressure, heat or 
cold), and ‘ an auxiliary impression’. The auxiliary impression, 
he suggested, was due to such things as the skin being of different 
thicknesses at different parts of the body, the fact that some- 
times it extends over the firm surfaces of the bones, sometimes 
over the flesh of the muscles, sometimes over cavities, and so 
on. 
Lotze’s account of how these ‘ auxiliary impressions ’ became 
signs of location is much the same as Ryle’s. That there are 
auxiliary impressions, Lotze points out, ‘merely explains the 
possibility of distinguishing impressions made at different places ; 
but each impression must also be referred to the definite place at 
which it acts. This is easy for one who sees, since he already 
possesses a picture of the surface of his own body ; and, on this 
account, he now, by means of the unchanging local sign, even in 
the dark, translates each stimulus which he has once seen act on 


1 Outlines of Psychology, p. 62. 
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a definite place, to the same place in this picture of the body which 
is mentally presented before him.’ 

Objections were raised to Lotze’s candidate for the position of 
‘ local sign ’ on such grounds as that localization was prompt and 
certain just where, according to Lotze’s theory, one would expect 
it to be difficult if not impossible. 

Later psychologists were cautious not to be too specific as to 
the exact nature of the local sign. For example, in his Outlines 
of Psychology, Wilhelm Wundt said that the local sign was 
‘ probably due to the character of the structure of the skin ’, and 
left it at that. The local sign itself be described as ‘ a peculiar 
qualitative colouring, which is independent of the quality of the 
external impression ’. 

It might be thought that so long as one asserted the local sign 
theory only in principle (that is, did not specify the precise nature 
of the ‘feeling’ or ‘ colouring’ which is supposed to subserve 
localization), one could rely on the testimony of introspection for 
one’s theory to be confirmed. Thus ina passage quoted by James, 
Wundt writes : ‘ If we touch first the back of one hand and then 
of the other, we remark a qualitative unlikeness of sensation, 
It must not be thought that such differences are mere matters of 
imagination, and that we take the sensations to be different 
because we represent each of themselves as occupying a different 
place. With sufficient sharpening of the attention we may, 
confining ourselves to the quality of the feelings alone, entirely 
abstract from their locality, and yet notice the difference quite as 
markedly.’ 

But other psychologists who, presumably, are not merely 
inattentive, do not find what Wundt claims to find. Kulpe, 
for example, in his Outlines of Psychology, writes : ‘ Our sensible 
discrimination enables us to localize cutaneous impressions 
with a considerable degree of accuracy. It is tempting to 
refer this accuracy of localization to qualitative differences 
within the scale of pressure sensations. But if we try to 
abstract, as far as possible, from the local value of the 
impressions which affect different parts of our skin, we seem 

to find nothing like a really qualitative difference in the 
sensations.’ 

When an increasing number of psychologists could not find 
what the theory required them to find, the theory was modified. 
The presupposition that for something about a stimulus to mediate 
localization it must be something of which one is conscious was 
abandoned. Kulpe attributed this presupposition to ‘ meta- 
physical prepossession ’. He wrote, with reference to the local 
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sign theories of Lotze’ and Wundt: ‘The thought upon which 
this whole theory is based is that the impressions must all he of 
aconscious nature. And here we see the influence of metaphysical 
prepossession. It was difficult to conceive that an unequivocal 
relation obtaining between tactual impressions and visual ideas, 
or other factors subserving localization, could have arisen without 
conscious direction, by way of purely physiological connection. 
But there is no justification for the assumption of these conscious 
intermediaries in the facts of consciousness itself.’ 

With this admission, the positive side of the local sign theory 
became the unexceptionable thesis that there is some cause in 
our bodily make-up for our localizing sensations as we do. 


III 


Besides attempting to say what it was, about a sensation, which 
served as a sign of the location of whatever had given rise to it, 
adherents of the local sign theory had also to say in what way 
the reference to a part of the body was made—whether in the 
form of visual imagery, or of a judgment, or of something else. 
They had denied, in the negative side of their theory, that the 
part of the body entered directly into the experience, as the place 
of the sensation ; they had to supply an account to take the place 
of this ‘ natural ’ view of the matter. 

The accounts which local sign theorists have given of what 
might loosely be called the ‘ experience ’ of localization have, in 
the main, been variations on three themes. 

The first is that it consists in visual imagery. Lotze’s own 
notion would appear to be that in addition to the experience of 
the touch we have a visual image of the whole body, with one 
part, as it were, high-lighted. The more usual version of this 
theme is simply that one has a visual image of the part of the 
body touched. There is not held to be any appreciable time- 
lapse between the experience of the touch and the ar:sing in one’s 
mind of the visual image. One author uses the expression ‘ with 
the speed of lightning ’ in this connection. 

Secondly, it has been held that ‘ the pressure may touch off at 
once some form of words’ (E. B. Titchener, A Textbook of Psy- 
chology, Part Il). This account is rarely given in isolation. The 


‘In point of fact, Lotze recognized that local signs might become 
inaccessible to introspection (Medicinische Psychologie, p. 337). In noting 
this, E. G. Boring, in his History of Experimental Psychology, comments : 
‘The addition of unconscious local signs detracts from the beautiful 
simplicity of Lotze’s theory, but the fact is obvious so far as ordinary 
introspection can reach.’ 
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verbal judgment would seem to be thought of, rather, as an 
adjunct to the visual image. 

The third theme is to the effec. that localization consists jn 
movement, or in a felt tendency to movement, eithe: of a hand 
or foot to the part of one’s body touched (Gardner Murphey), or 
of one’s eyes in the direction of the part touched (Alexander Bain), 

From their written works it would appear that most psy- 
chologists up to about 1935 have assumed that these three things, 
separately or together, must constitute the whole of what we mean 
when we speak of a person feeling a touch as a touch on his 
shoulder or a pain as a pain in his foot. 

Little has been written on the subject in the last twenty years 
or so, but one may infer from the few remarks that are made on 
it that psychologists are no longer so impressed by ‘ the insuper- 
able logical] difficulty ’ James believed there to be in the way of 
‘saying that the difference between sensations may be one of 
‘place pure and simple’. Indeed the whole point of the local 
sign theory, as an alternative to the ‘place pure and simple’ 
account has been lost on some psychologists. Thus K. Ff. 
Muenzinger (in Psychology: The Science of Behaviour, 1942) 
writes : “ When a point on the skin is stimulated by contact, the 
perception contains not merely the element of touch but also that 
of a definite place where the contact occurs. This second element 


9° 


has been given the name “ local sign ”’ ’. 


IV 


William James, at least, is in no doubt that the local sign 
theory is not ‘the most natural and immediate answer ’ to the 
question with which this paper began. He accepts it only 
because of what he calls ‘an insuperable logical difficulty’: 
position is not a quality, so a sensation can convey to us the 
position of a stimulus only by virtue of our ability to interpret 
sométhing about it as meaning a certain position. 

I said that to understand this difficulty one has to think along 
certain lines. I said this because if one were to think along 
certain other lines the fact that position is not a quality would 
seem irrelevant. In the remainder of this section I shall try to 
make explicit these other lines of thought about the location of 
bodily sensations. The two lines of thought start from roughly 
the same point, but soon diverge. 

A person may say that he feels a pain in his foot, but it is 
obvious that he does not feel it as he might feel a pin in his foot. 
He does not get at the pain ‘ outwardly’ (by the use of hands, 
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eyes, and so on), but, ‘inwardly’. But what does the word 
‘inwardly ’ mean here? W. Russell Brain has said (in Brain 
Ixiv, 1941): ‘The surface of the body is a frontier which is 

rceived from both sides, by vision as part of the external world 
and from within by the various forms of cutaneous sensibility.’ 
But this talk about ‘a frontier which is perceived from both 
sides ’ makes it sound as if in addition to the physical eye which 
I can use to get at the pin there is a sort of phantom eye in my 
skuil with which I can see what goes on under my skin. Obviously 
this will not do, for pain is itself a sensation, not something of 
which one is aware through a sensation. This interpretation of 
the terms ‘ outwardly ’ and ‘ inwardly ’ is too literal, too space- 
minded. 

A less literal interpretation of the terms ‘ outwardly’ and 

‘inwardly ’ is suggested by what C. A. Mace writes in an article 
in British Philosophy in Mid-Century. Summing up his criticism 
of what he calls ‘ dispositional’ and ‘ analytic’ behaviourism, 
Mace writes : ‘ In short, there is a ghost in ‘the machine after all. 
The ghost in the machine is, we may say, the machine itself as it 
appears to itself.... The “ introspected self” is thus a bodily 
self, not as someone else’s body appears to and is described by 
the professional anatomist in his laboratory, but as the anatomist’s 
own body appears to the anatomist himself.’ At the end of the 
article he writes : ‘ We may say, if we like, that the introspected 
mind is just a body and its goings on as they appear to the body 
in question and not to anybody else. Or, if we prefer it, we may 
say the physical body as it is described by the anatomist is the 
more ghostly thing, a phantasy of cells and cell assemblies, a 
convenient way of talking about ourselves and that we really are 
more or less what we feel ourselves to be.’ 

It is not perfectly clear from what Mace says what it is that he 
wants to contrast with my body as it appears to others. He 
mentions ‘ my body as it appears to me ’, and also “ my body as it 
appears to itself ’. 

What would ordinarily be meant by “ my body as it appears to 
me’? ‘Toa person’s tongue, a hole in one of his teeth may seem 
very large, although to others, looking in his mouth, it may seem 
quite small. This is a case in which we distinguish between a 
person’s body as it appears to that person, and as it appears to 
others. A person who has a migraine, or who has been spinning 
round and round, may feel as if he is reeling over, although there 
is no movement to be seen by people watching him. This is the 
sort of situation which leads to our distinguishing ‘ ourselves as 
we feel ourselves to be’ and ‘ ourselves as we are to others’. 
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If Mace means what is ordinarily meant by ‘ my body as it 
appears to me’ then the distinction he draws is of no use to us, 
I can feel a hole, but not a pain, in my tooth, with my tongue, 
It is not in my body as it might appear to others (if they put their 
tongue in my month) but does appear to me (who have got my 
tongue in my mouth) that I have pains. 

But from his identifying a person’s body as it appears to that 
person with that person’s ‘ introspected self’, it would seem that 
Mace cannot mean what is ordinarily meant by the former phrase, 
What then does he mean ? 

J-P. Sartre, in Being and Nothingness, writes: ‘So far as the 
physicians have had any experience with my body, it was with 
my body in the midst of the world and as it is for others. My body 
as it is for me does not appear to me in the midst of the world.’ 

One might go a step further. My body as it is for me does not 
appear at all. The notion of ‘ something appearing to somebody’ 
is inapplicable here. If we distinguish between ‘ my body’ and 
‘how it appears to me’ we can only be considering what Sartre 
calls ‘ my body in the midst of the world’. One way of expressing 
this point would be to say that my body as it is for me is sensitive, 
whereas my body in the midst of the world is sensible (meaning, 
to be sensed or perceived). It is in my body qua sensitive that 
sensations occur ; and the occurrence of a sensation in some part 
of my body qua sensitive is all that I mean when I say that I feel 
a sensation in some part of my body. The only job the words ‘I 
feel’ have, in a report of one’s bodily sensations, is to prepare 
the hearer for its being a report about one’s body qua sensitive 
and not about one’s body qua sensible. That this is so comes out 
in the way we say, for example, ‘ There is a pain in my foot’ as 
readily as ‘I feel a pain in my foot’. When we say ‘I feel a 
pain in my foot’ we do not mean that we have observed or 
witnessed something, and hence we do not mean that we have 

observed or witnessed something as being in a certain place. 

Now the fact that position is not a quality certainly is relevant 
to one’s awareness of the position of things ; it means that to be 
aware of a thing’s position it is logically necessary that one should 
be aware of how it stands in relation to something else. But it 
is not relevant to a thing’s having the position it has ; it does not 
mean, for example, that to have the position it has a thing must 
be aware of how it stands in relations to something else. 

If one thinks of feeling a sensation in some part of one’s body on 
the pattern of being aware of the position of something, then the 
fact that position is not a quality will seem relevant. But once 
the difference between one’s body qua sensitive and one’s body 
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sensible is realized, it is seen not to be relevant. To under- 
stand what is meant by talk of ‘ one’s body qua sensitive ’ is to 
appreciate how misleading is talk of ‘ feeling ’ bodily sensations. 
It misleads one into thinking that a person is somehow divorced 
from his body, a disembodied observer of it. 


V 


The lines of thought outlined in sections I and IV start from 
roughly the same point, but lead to very different conclusions. 
For convenience I shall refer to these conclusions as the James- 
type account, and the Sartre-type account, of the location of 
bedily sensations. 

The Sartre-type account is really no more than an endorsement 
of what James called ‘ the most natural and immediate answer ’ 
tothe question ‘ What is the difference between a pain in one’s foot 
and a pain in one’s stomach?’ The difference is said to be one 
of place, the place of the sensation in the body qua sensitive. In 
this conclusion nothing is explained ; all that is provided is a 
terminology (the distinction between the body-as-it-is-for-me or 
body qua sensitive, and the body-in-the-midst-of-the-world or 
body qua sensible) which makes it possible to state the “natural ’ 
answer unambiguously and so thet it is not open to logical 
difficulties. 

The James-type account is, by contrast, one which requires 
us to concede that we are somehow mistaken about the nature of 
our experience of bodily sensations. It requires us to admit that 
having a pain in one’s foot is really having a pain (in the void, so 
to speak), and associating it with one’s foot, such association 
being in the form, say, of a judgment that there is something the 
matter with one’s foot. ; 

There are indications that the James-type account is the more 
popular among those few contemporary British philosophers who 
have anything to say on the subject. One such indication is the 
readiness with which some philosophers talk of a person locating 
a pain in another person’s body, or in an article of furniture. 
Such talk can be given meaning only if a James-type account is 
accepted. Then it means that a person, as the result of observing 
that whenever, say, a table is hit, he suffers pain, when now he is 
in pain, automatically associates it with the table. This, or 
something like it, is, on a James-type account, what is meant by 
his having a pain ‘in the table’. And for him to have a pain ‘in 
his foot ’ is the same, except that ‘ his foot’ takes the place of 
‘the table ’. 

3 
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Since it is, to say the least, paradoxical to suppose that we are 
mistaken about our own experiences, there must be some explana- 
tion of the popularity of the James-type account. The ‘ insuper- 
able logical difficulty ’ to which James refers cannot be the whole 
explanation, since it appears as a difficulty only if the general 
conceptual background of the local sign theory is granted. We 
must now turn our attention to this general conceptual back- 
ground itself. How does it differ from the conceptual background 
of the Sartre-type account ? 

There would seem to be two main differences. 

One difference is this. Sartre’s aim is the philosophical one 
of re-describing the location of bodily sensations in a way which 
does not lend itself to such misunderstandings as that two people 
could feel the same pain as they can see the same table. James’s 
aim is the psychological one of explaining how it is that a person 
is able to locate a stimulus on the surface of his body. The 
positive side of the local sign theory is an expression of the faith 
that such abilities can be explained by reference to processes (of 
inference from observed correlations, and so on) which are them- 
selves conscious. The negative side of the local sign theory is 
what is left over when the search for a sign of location is abandoned. 

The other difference is that on the James-type account the 
mind is pictured as being related to the body in a certain manner. 
What this manner is is usually not made very plain. Often no 
more is said than that the brain is the ‘ organ’ or ‘ seat’ of the 
mind. But along with this goes the idea that to talk of ‘ the 
mind ’ is to talk of something actually in the head, or at any rate 
capable of making contact with the rest of the body only via the 
brain. Such a picture of the mind naturally lends itself to a 
James-type account of the localization of bodily sensations: if 
the mind has its ‘ seat ’ in the head, and sensations are in the mind, 
then what appears to be the directly-known location of the 
sensation must really be the indirectly-known location of the 
source of the sensation. In the Sartre-type account, on the other 
hand, the relation of my-body-as-it-is-for-me and my-body-in- 
the-midst-of-the-world is not pictured at all. Sartre himself 
writes : ‘ If we wish to reflect on the nature of the body we must 
in succession examine the body first as being-for-itself and then 
as being-for-others. We must keep constantly in mind the idea 
that since these two aspects of the body are on different and 
incommunicable levels of being, they can not be reduced to one 
another. Being-for-itself must be wholly body and it must 
be wholly consciousness; it cannot be united with a body. 
Similarly being-for-others is wholly body ; there are no “ psychic 
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phenomena ” there to be united with the body. There is nothing 
behind the body.’ 
VI 

It is not easy for a person with one sort of conceptual back- 
ground to understand an account which presupposes a different 
conceptual background. It is even harder to get somebody to 
renounce his conceptual background. This is because the con- 
nection between a person’s everyday experience and his con- 
ceptual background is usually a good deal more tenuous than that 
between, say, his: everyday experience of the weather and his 
belief that August is a wetter month than July. It is correspond- 
ingly harder to find something at which one can point, and say 
‘This shows you to be wrong’. 

The philosopher’s task must always be to seek out and make 
the most of those regions in which the connection is least tenuous. 

In this paper I have tried to make the most of one such region— 
in which the connection between one’s everyday experience of 
bodily sensations and one’s conception of the relation of body and 
mind seems fairly plain : to accept the James-type account, and 
the general conceptual background of which it is a symptom, is 
to deny one’s everyday experience of the difference between a 
pain in one’s foot and a pain in one’s stomach. 


University of London 














III—MENTAL CAUSE AND EFFECT 
By J. TEICHMANN | 


Is there a sharp distinction between causes and reasons? Some 
determinists say that an action done for a reason is thereby a 
caused action. A reason is, or can be reduced to, or is really, a 
neural event, an event in the brain. A different point is made by 
Miss Anscombe in /ntention,! where she says that there are 
lots of explanations of human behaviour which are neither 
explanations in terms of reasons nor explanations in terms of 
causes. Or rather, they are not explanations in terms of reasons 
and they are not explanations in terms of anything like Hume’s 
idea of cause. Miss Anscombe says that these explanations tell 
us the “mental causes”’ of pieces of behaviour. From the 
existence of ““ mental causes ” she draws two inferences : (1) that 
Hume’s account of causation is wrong because it is true only of 
some causes, (2) that the distinction between causes and reasons 
is not hard-and-fast. Of course this view is nothing like deter- 
minism but a determinist might take comfort from it. 

From the examples Miss Anscombe gives of “ mental cause ” it 
seems that most of them are counter-instances to Hume’s prin- 
ciple: “. . . there is nothing in any object considered in itself 
which can afford us a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond 
it.” 2 

Here are some examples of “ mental cause and effect”: (1) A 
person says to himself that he is blinking because a light is 
shining directly into his eyes ; (2) Someone says of himself that 
he jumped because a gun went off in his ear; (3) A person says 
of himself that he is laughing because Smith pulled a particularly 
funny face ; (4) Someone says of himself that his pain was caused 
by the object—a brick, say, or a feather—which just struck him ; 
(5) A dog flinches at the sight of a raised walking stick. 

I think all these things are called sequences of mental cause and 
effect because a sentient creature is involved in each. But it is 
the difference between them and ordinary (or “ Humian ”) 
sequences of cause and effect which is important. I will begin by 
outlining the differences which seem central, and then go on to 
discuss in what way such connections are “ mental”’, in what 
sense, if any, they are “ causal”’, and whether and how a thing 
can be half-way between a reason and a cause. 

1 Intention, p. 16. 
2 A Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part 3, Section 12. 
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MENTAL CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Firstly, then, the examples themselves : 


(1) Blinking at a light. It is possible to blink on purpose, and 
also possible to blink without meaning to, and without knowing 
that one has. Again, it is possible to blink without meaning to 
and yet to be aware of the fact that one is blinking. In the 
first case it is proper to speak of one’s! purpose in, or reason for 
blinking, and not of causes. Someone might blink on purpose 
because he wanted to protect his eyes from a harsh light, or 
because he wanted to give a signal to an accomplice: and so on. 
If someone blinks without realizing that he does, it is in order 
for him, and for others, to ask about the cause of the blinking. 
Of course the question is not very often an interesting one, but 
it is a possible one. The blinking person can here only regard 
himself as he would another person : he will search for the cause 


. by searching for a correlation. A remark like: “I suppose it 


must have been the light ’’, is a provisional or stop-gap judgement 
which allows for later modifications in the light of new evidence : 
always supposing, which is perhaps unlikely in this case, that 
anyone would be bothered to collect evidence. In the third 
example of blinking, however, it would be artificial to search for 
or mention or in any way treat as relevant, correlations of any 
sort between the blink and other events. That is, it is sometimes 
in order for the person who blinks to say absolutely dogmatically 
that the cause is such-and-such, and to say this independently of 
his knowledge of any previously established correlations. He 
seems to know “ directly ”’. 

(2) Similarly in the case of jumping at a noise. A person can 
pretend to jump at a noise: when that happens, the noise is the 
occasion of his jumping but not the cause. For if he is only 
pretending, then it is possible that he might have forgotten to 
jump. The noise is not a reason, either, in this example. A 
reason for pretending to jump at a noise is more likely to be some- 
thing like a wish to show someone else that there is too much 
noise going on. But if someone really does jump at a noise, the 
noise does not seem to be his reason for jumping either. He does 
not decide to jump or have views on the suitability of jumping, 
nor can he decide at the last minute not to jump after all. But if 
the noise is a cause it seems to be one which is known to be such 
in a special way. It seems that while it is necessary for an 
observer to have knowledge of a previously established cor- 
relation between noises and Smith’s jumpings, before he can assert 
that one causes the other, it is not necessary for Smith himself to 
have such knowledge. If he quoted pieces of information about 
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correlations in support of his claim to be jumping at a certain 
noise it would seem highly artificial. 

(3) Laughing at things is not quite like blinking at them or 
jumping at them. People do not often laugh on purpose : when 
they do, they are not really laughing at what they say they ar 
laughing at. When people laugh for a reason they are not really 
laughing at anything at all. Indeed, in a way, they are not really 
laughing at all. Blinking on purpose really is blinking. The 
causes of blinking and jumping are not only things that happen, 
they are things that happen to one. A gun going off in Smith’s 
ear is something that happens to him. Jokes do not happen to, 
although of course if someone tells a joke, that is a happening, 
Even though people do not decide to laugh at jokes, in a way they 
do, because it is possible to decide to try not to laugh at a joke, 
and some people can perhaps decide not to laugh all night what- 
ever happens. 

The reason why Smith laughed was that he heard a joke: the 

joke was not his reason for laughing. But “ the reason why” 
cannot be translated into “the cause ” if by “ cause ”’ is meant 
something which is or has been or needs to be or in principle can 
be correlated with Smith’s laughs. Because it is for Smith to say 
at what he is laughing, and what he says overrides correlations, 
He might be very glum and only laugh once in his life but he can 
still tell people what it is that is making him laugh. 
(4) If someone is hit with a hammer and is asked: “ What 
caused the pain ? ” then very often, whenever he has had his eyes 
open, he can answer straight off: ‘ The hammer ”’ or perhaps: 
“The blow with the hammer.” It would seem out of place to 
ask him how he knew this, and it would be out of place for him 
to say that he knew because he had noticed past correlations 
between blows with hammers and pains. One case of A-followed- 
by-B is not a constant conjunction yet people, and animals, seem 
sometimes to know of a single A-B sequence that A caused B. 
The first person to receive an electric shock from a glass sphere 
knew that a certain object in the room had given him a certain 
sensation and he knew which object it was. 

Some very unlikely candidates for the réle of cause are some- 
times accepted without question on the basis of one person’s 
assertion : for example, if someone is stroked with a feather and 
starts away with a cry, saying “ That hurt -’’, who would question 
his word ? Of course the question as to why he is so sensitive, 80 
easily hurt, must then arise, but that is not at all the same 
question as the question as to whether he really does indeed feel 
pain because of the contact with a feather. The fact that he is 
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probably diseased does not at all show that the feather was not a 
cause or at the very least a part cause of his pain. It might be 
that this very fact—that being stroked with feathers caused him 

ain—was what made people first set out to discover the nature 


of his disease. 


Is the notion of a “‘ mental cause’ a coherent one? The first 
difficulty that strikes one is that cases of “ mental cause and 
effect” gua cases of cause and effect, do not resemble each other 
in any but negative ways, in their lack of similarity with ordinary 
(or “‘ Humian ’’) causes. The effects cover social behaviour like 
laughter and talk : instinctive reactions like a dog’s shying away 
from a lifted stick ; pains ; pain-behaviour ; and probably other 
things as well. The causes can be in themselves non-mental 
events like lights flashing and heavy bodies falling: or they can 
be happenings like the telling of jokes; shoutings; warnings ; 
andsoon. The collection of examples seems a rather motley one. 
However, the examples do have in common the following features: 

tly, a sequence of ‘‘ mental cause and effect ” must involve a 
sentient creature: often it is only the sequence as apprehended 
by the sentient creature that is “ mental”. A joke is a “ mental 
cause” of Smith’s laughter both from Smith’s point of view and 
from Jones’ point of view: but a noise that Smith jumps at is 
a ‘mental cause” only for him. From Jones’ point of view, the 
noise may well be an ingredient in a recipe for making Smith 
jump. A recipe is reliable if there are plenty of past successes. 
Secondly, the knowledge that the sentient creature has that this 
caused that is not with ‘“‘ mental causes ”’ based on or related to 
general laws already known. Thirdly, the question “ how does 
he know ?” cannot arise about the person affected. Fourthly, 
the person affected may be, but need not be, committed to the 
view that the future will resemble the present with respect to the 
events which he is calling cause and effect. If he is committed 
to this view, it does not seem to follow that he has knowledge 
about the past resembling the present. 

Because the examples of “ mental cause ”’ are diverse, there are 
only a few general objections which apply to all of them. But 
these objections, taken with more particular ones, show, I think, 
that cases of “ mental cause and effect” are either cases of 
ordinary (or “ Humian ”’) cause and effect incompletely described, 
or are such that explanations in terms of them fail to fulfil the 
minimum requirements of causal explanations: that ‘“ mental 
causes” do not resemble reasons either: and that if they are a 
third variety of explanation, it does not at all follow that they 
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fall between causal explanations and explanations in terms of 
reasons or in any way form a bridge between them. 


The first general objection to the notion of ‘‘ mental cause and 
effect” is that the notion does not allow of a clear distinction 
between “causes” and “ precedes”. There are only three pos- 
sible alternatives: either the distinction rests on the existence or 
non-existence of general laws: or it rests on the nature of the 
putative causes and effects: or it rests somehow on what is said 
by the person who is involved in the sequence of “‘ mental cause 
and effect ”’. 

The first alternative is ruled out by hypothesis. 

It is true that there are some statements apparently about 
causes which are really about the nature of objects. There are 
others which appear to be based on knowledge of objects and not 
on knowledge of a general law. But in the first place such 
apparently causal statements are only ambiguously about causes, 
and in the second place they do not resemble assertions about 
‘‘ mental causes ”’. 

“‘Glass breaks when hit by bricks” is an assertion which 
appears to be based on our knowledge of the nature of glass, and 
yet is about causes. But if by “ glass”’ is meant “ this brittle 
stuff ’’ then it is true by definition that glass breaks easily. How- 
ever, it is not correct to define glass like that, because of the 
existence of bullet-proof glass: and that this particular silicate, 
after it has been heated thus and thus and moulded iike this and 
that, is in fact brittle, is a matter of experience and a general 
law. 

“ Electricity is the cause of thunder and lightning ”’ is ap- 
parently an assertion about causes, yet is also about the nature 
of thunder and lightning. But of course it is not true that 
thunder and lightning are caused by electricity : thunder is an 
electrical phenomenon. The answer to the question (if there is 
an answer): “ what is the cause of this electrical phenomenon? ” 
is the same as the answer to the question : “‘ what is the cause of 
thunder ? ” 

A “ mental cause ”’ or a “ mental effect ”’ is not known from its 
nature to be a cause or an effect of such and such, as against some- 
thing which merely precedes or follows the such and such, for 
direct knowledge of the ‘“‘ mental cause ”’ is often available only 
to the person involved in the causal sequence. But the gun that 
goes off in Smith’s ear has only one nature even though its nature 
seems worse to Smith than it does to someone who watches the 

episode through a telescope. The natures of things are public. 
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In any case, if the distinction between “ causes ” and “‘ precedes ”’ 
were to rest on the natures of the putative causes and effects, 
another distinction would thereby be endangered, namely that 
between the different senses of “ make ” exemplified in “ being 
tactful is what makes a diplomat ” on the one hand, and “ being 
left in the sun is what makes this product deteriorate” on the 
other. To this two objections might be made : (a) It is perfectly 
possible for anyone to tell his reasons from a consideration which 
just happens to be floating around. So why can he not just as 
easily tell his “‘ mental causes ” from things that just happen to be 
floating around at the time? But consider the following two 
alternatives: (i) X asks Y: “ wasit ‘ p’ or‘ q’ which influenced 
you?” Here it is assumed that ‘ p’ and ‘ q’ are both capable, 
in the context, of being reasons. (ii) X asks Y “‘ was it ‘p’ that 
influenced you? And why ‘p’ exactly?” Here the question 
is whether or not ‘ p ’ can be, in the context, a reason at all. The 
second question cannot be settled by taking Y’s word for it. 
Y has to show that ‘ p’ fits certain standards of relevance, to 
show that it does really connect in some way with the action. 
The possibility of making an apparently irrelevant consideration 
connect with other relevant ones itself rests on the fact that some 
things are accepted as being evidently related to others as 
reason-to-action. Sometimes but not always what makes a 
consideration relevant is a causal connection already existing. 
An employer might refuse to promote someone on the grounds 
that he is an amateur boxer. What makes this consideration 
a reason might be perhaps the connection between boxing and 
punch-drunkenness and loss of ability to accept responsibility : 
or it might be simply that the employer hates boxers. But no 
one can say: “ This is a reason because I say it’s a reason : it’s 
a reason for me’’, unless perhaps he is referring obliquely to 
a secret connection between two apparently isolated facts. 

Compare “ mental causes’. If X says that the cause of his 
blinking is the crash of thunder and not the flash of lightning, 
does the fact that he says this serve to distinguish a cause from 
a merely preceding something or other? If any limits are to be 
imposed on the candidates for the réle of cause, then the limits 
are part of the distinction between causes and things which just 
precede. Choice as such does not impose a limit. The notion 
of correlation does. 

(b) A second objection is this: pains are such that on the one 
hand it always makes sense to ask Jones how he knows Smith is 
in pain, and never makes sense to ask Smith how he knows Smith 
is in pain, yet pain has only one nature: and that on the other 
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hand, although Smith does not have a way of knowing that he is in 
pain and therefore presumably knows directly, he can nevertheless 
distinguish between pains and tickles. So why should it be 


ce 


impossible for him to distinguish a directly known “ mental 


cause ’’ from something which merely precedes ? 


The claim: “ I know the cause of this. . .” is not comparable 


to the claim: ‘I know I am in pain.” “I know that I amin 
pain,” it has been said, means simply ; “ I am in pain,” but: “] 
know that this has caused that ” cannot surely mean just: “This 
has caused that.’’ In the first case the words “ I know ” are as 
it were superfluous since the question “‘ How do you know?” 
does not arise, but in the second cac2 the question does arise in the 
form ‘“‘ Why this rather than this ? ” 

The distinction between pains and tickles does not rest entirely 
on the words and utterances of people in pain or being tickled. 
Different causes, cures and kinds of behaviour are appropriate to 
each state. A person’s behaviour might be at odds with what he 
says, but the things that are said when that happens do not 
resemble at all the things that are said when what someone says 
about a cause or a “ mental cause ” conflicts with what is known 
about causes. If someone’s behaviour is at variance with his 
assertion that he is in pain or is being tickled and is ticklish, 
then he is acting, or is a stoic, or is pretending, or exaggerating, 
and so on. But if someone says that the cause of his pain, say, 
is the blow he received from a feather and it is known that feathers 
cannot hurt people then the situation remains unresolved until a 
higher order general law explains his sensitivity to blows with 
light objects. 

in any case, what are the different kinds of behaviour ac- 
companying the different claims: “‘ This ‘ mentally causes ’ that” 
and “ This precedes that ”’ ? 

Causes always have rivals: unlike reasons, motives, and in- 
tentions they have to be picked out, somehow, from a collection. 

The idea of ‘‘ mental cause ” does not seem to allow the dis- 
tinction between “ causes’ and “ precedes ”’ to be easily made. 
The question : ‘‘ How do you tell which of x, y and z is the cause 
of . . . 2’ seems inappropriate to the kinds of connection called 
“mental causes”. The important thing about the ordinary 
(or “ Humian ”’) idea of cause is that it has to do with asserting 
that so-and-so must precede or follow such-and-such, as against 
only happening to precede or follow. 

But do not people who are themselves affected by something 
have a more direct knowledge of what affects them than other 
people have ? If this is true it applies equally to all people who 
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are affected by anything at all. They all have direct knowledge 
of the effect in the sense that it is something that happens to them 
and not to anyone else. It is perfectly possible to have this 
sort of direct knowledge of an effect—for instance, a stomach- 
ache—without knowing anything at all about the cause. To be 
affected is not the same thing as having direct knowledge of a 
causal sequence, having direct knowledge of a cause that it is a 
cause. Sometimes an accusation might itself be the effect of the 
action or movement of the person or thing accused ; or, of course, 
of some other thing or person. It seems right to conclude, there- 
fore, that having direct knowledge that “ this ”’ causes “ that ”’ 
means something more than just being oneself the person who is 
in fact affected by the “ this ”’. 

Sometimes the effect of a “ mental cause ”’ is of such a nature 
that the sufferer ‘“‘must know” that it is happening. For 
instance, pain. But in the first place this is not always true—it 
is not in the nature of a blink that the blinker “ must know ”’ he 
blinks—and in the second place, directly knowing bits of the 
causal sequence is not the same thing as directly knowing that it 
is a causal sequence. 

Sometimes again the effect of a “ mental cause ”’ is such that 
whether or not it has certain properties or features is decided by 
the report of the person involved. The person involved knows 
directly that a certain blow was painful, a certain experience 
uncanny, a certain sensation unpleasant, a certain thought 
terrifying. But what, after all, has this to do with cause and 
effect ? Well, perhaps a blow is painful because it produces pain, 
a thought is terrifying because it produces terror. It-is true that 
the other two examples do not lend themselves to this treatment. 

However, “ painful ’’ does not mean the same thing as “ pro- 
duces pain”’. A tooth extraction is not painful if the first pain 
produced by it occurs three hours afterwards. The injection of 
a pain-killing drug could be a painful injection. A series of 
light blows might be as a matter of fact individually painless 
but in the end produce a pain rather like a rheumatic pain. Such 
a fact might be a surprise, so that only a constant correlation 
convinces people. Similar points can be made about “ terror ” 
and “ terror-producing ”’. | 

The second objection to the idea of “ mental cause ” is that 
several of the examples of mental cause seem to be really examples 
of ordinary cause: or at any rate to have, after all, the central 
features of ‘‘ Humian ”’ causes when regarded from certain angles, 
in particular from the angle of the third person observer. 
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One of the important criteria of a ‘ mental cause” is the 
irrelevance to it of general laws ; and one difficulty might be put 
thus : how irrelevant do general laws have to be? Some general 
laws are so well known that to quote them in support of an as- 
sertion or to mention them at all is considered fatuous. They are 
taken for granted even though they have never been tested in 
laboratories. This is one way in which a general law can be 
irrelevant. But a “ mental cause” is not directly known only 
in the sense of being an instance of a law which is terribly well 
known. 

Must the general law have no réle at all? Can it have some 
sort of réle in assertions about some “ mental causes” and in 
others none? There is some correlation between decisions and 
actions, and some correlation between intentions and actions, 
and if there were not, decisions and intentions would not be what 
they are. The correlation is therefore relevant in one way, but 
it is not relevant in the sense of being a possible answer to the 


question: ‘‘ What was your intention in doing that?” Itis 
not relevant in this sense because it sounds like an answer to the 
question: ‘‘ How do you know what your intention was?” 


which is a question that does not arise. 

Can the question “‘ How do you know that it was the gun going 
off in your ear which made you jump ?”’ arise or not? Some- 
times it can and sometimes it cannot. If it means: ‘‘ How do 
you know it was the gun rather than the kick in the shin ? ” then 
it cannot arise, for the answer to that one is: “‘ J must know which 
of the two I found most startling.” And if the jumping is not an 
expression of the startle, what is it? But if the question begin- 
ning: “ How ?” means something like: ‘‘ How do you know it 
was the noise at all, how do you know that you are not super- 
sensitive, highly-strung, on the verge of a nervous breakdown, or 
just a ninny ? ”’ then it seems in order to reply to such an allega- 
tion with: “ But almost everyone jumps at loud noises going 
off in their ears.””’ That looks like quoting a general law in answer 
to the question : ‘“ How do you know ?” 

This piece of information about loud noises is used by people 
who want to make other people jump. So if the connection 
between noises and jumping is one of “ mental causation,” it is 
so only for one person ;: for other people general laws are relevant 
in the most unambiguous sense ; that is, they are mentioned in 
justification of predictions about the possible behaviour of another 
person. 

There are here some differences between different examples of 
“mental causes”. Jones’ knowledge that Smith is laughing 
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because Robinson is pulling faces may not be the same sort of 
lnowledge as Smith’s knowledge that he, Smith, is laughing 
because of Robinson’s faces, but the difference is not that Jones’ 
knowledge is of a correlation between laughs and funny faces. 
The faces would not be funny if nobody laughed, but of course a 
loud noise does not have to make people jump. 

It is often the case that an apparent connection between two 
items comes under no known general law. This must be so, 
otherwise general laws could not be discovered. It is indubitable 
that sometimes at least the description of such a connection looks 
forward to an as yet undiscovered general law. The assertion : 
“ A caused B ” implies that in the future A’s and B’s will occur 
together if the cause is an ordinary (or “ Humian”) one. A 
people who were not at all interested in the past just might have 
a concept which was like that of causation in this respect—that 
is, in its implications concerning future events—but unlike in 
that it had no connection with general laws or generalizations 
founded on past experiences. I do not think a people could do 
without the ordinary idea of cause, but possibly they might have 
thisone as well. Is the notion of “ mental cause ”’ supposed to be 
like thisor not ? Granted that if someone says that A “ mentally 
caused ’’ B, and that this causal connection is therefore directly 
known, can it or can it not be explicitly denied (for instance) 
that if A occurs again, B will follow, all other things being equal ? 
Is the direct knowledge direct knowledge of a connection such that 
to assert that two things are joined by this sort of connection is 
to say something about the relationships of other, later things of 
the sort, or not 2? 

No one who says that Robinson’s jokes made him, or someone 
else, laugh is committed to the view that the same joke, or a 
similar joke, or “ another joke of the same kind ’’, whatever that 
means, will produce the same effect on the same person in the 
future. The greater the similarity of the jokes the less likely this 
is to be so. 

In the other examples of “‘ mental cause” mentioned so far, 
though, it does seem that something is implied about the future. 
To say that a jump, a blink, a pain, is due to an unexpected noise, 
a blow, a flash, is to imply that in the future noises, blows and 
flashes will also be followed by jumps, blinks, pains. Anyone 
who seriously says that a feather drawn across the back of his 

hand caused him excruciating pain is already in a slightly strange 
position and liable to be disbelieved. If he added that nothing 
followed about future feathers and future pains in the same 
surrounding circumstances, this would be tantamount to saying, 
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it seems to me, that his choice of the word ‘‘ cause ”’ had been rash, 
and that it would have been better to say that the movement of 
the feather had ‘“‘ for some reason or other ”’ coincided with a pain 
in his hand. 

Fear is perhaps more like laughter in this respect. This is 
because to feel frightened by events is partly like reacting to 
them, but also partly like interpreting them. There can be 
different interpretations of one event or one kind of event, from 
which it seems to follow that being frightened at something does 
not involve predicting that one will be frightened by the same 
sort of thing again. This is connected with the fact that “ being 
frightened of ”’ is a more important part of the notion of fear than 
“being frightened by”’. And it is perhaps worth mentioning 
here that ‘‘ jumping at ”’ a noise can be part of being frightened of 
it, and when this is the case one’s personal assertion that the noise 
made one jump does not necessarily imply anything about the 
future. In this case, jumping at, like being frightened of, has its 
object as part of its description. 


The third general objection to the notion of “‘ mental cause ” 
is that there is a contrast between the ease with which it can be 
said that such-and-such makes so-and-so happen, and the persis- 
tent difficulties that crop up whenever one tries to decide what is 
the cause (or the “ the mental cause ’’) of so-and-so. 

Consider for instance the following examples: (1) Sunlight 
produced this tan. (2) Sunlight caused a burning painful sen- 
sation in Jones’ eye-balls (Jones is blind). (3) Sunlight produced 
a painful sensation in Smith’s eyes, but not until after a twenty- 
four hour interval. (4) Smith cries: ‘“‘ That hurt ! ” as a torchis 
flashed in his eyes. (5) Smith cries: “ That hurt ! ”’ in his sleep. 
(He dreams that a torch is being flashed in his eyes.) 

Only (4) is unambiguously a case of “ mental cause”. But 
what are the features that make it so ? 

It is not simply that the “effect” is a mental event, because 
this is so in all the above cases except number (1). Yet (2) and 
(3) are clearly connections which are established by discovering 
correlations. 

Nor is it that the cause and effect are close to each other in 
time. For this condition is fulfilled in all the above cases except 
of course (3). 

Nor is it that knowledge of the effect is direct. For this is 
true in all the cases except (1), yet only (4) is an example of 
“mental cause’’. Nor is it because knowledge of the cause is 
direct, since only (2) fails this test. Nor is it that knowledge 
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of both the putative cause and of the putative effect, taken 
individually, is direct, for this is true of (3). 

For a causal connection between a light-flash and a pain in 
someone’s eye to be a case of “ mental cause and effect ”’, it is 
necessary for the light to be seen by the person who feels the 
pain and it is also necessary that there be no substantial time-lag 
between the two events. These conditions are necessary but not 
sufficient : I do not know what the sufficient conditions are, but 
perhaps the making of a certain sort of claim, or a certain sort 
of accusation, is one of them. 

If the light has to be seen, does it follow that an imaginary 
light can count as a cause? But how can a non-existent light 
cause anything at all? Perhaps then it is the experience of 
imagining a light which is the event which is the “ mental cause ” 
ofthe pain. But in that case what is the cause when there really 
is a light flashing? Being seen is not essential to the existence 
of a light flash, but it is, it seems, essential to its existence qua 
“mental cause’. And there always lurks the alternative that 
perhaps the thing that is seen is no light at all but is part of a 
dream or is imagined. For these reasons there is a temptation 
to think that the connection between the light and the seeing is 
itself causal. Then the immediate (mental) cause of pain in the 
eyes is an experience, and the cause of the experience is sometimes 
a light. 

However there are objections to saying that a light or any 
other visual object causes the experience of seeing, and also 
objections to saying that seeing is an effect. Further there are 
objections to saying that the experience of a light, whatever this 
phrase means—consciousness of a light, true belief in the present 
existence of a light, false belief in the present existence of a light 
and so on—can be either a cause or an effect in the required 
(“mental ’’) causal chain. I will deal with these points in turn. 

Usually if someone says he sees a table the table is there. 
Usually there is not any other item about which one would say 
that 7¢ was the cause of the table’s being seen. To talk at all of 
the causes of things being seen is unnatural. This does not of 
course mean that seeing, hearing and so on are uncaused : they do 
not happen by ‘“ pure chance”’. Hume says in the Treatise: 

. . it will not be surprising . . . if I deliver a maxim which 
is condemned by several metaphysicians, and is esteemed con- 
trary to the most certain principles of human reason. This maxim 
is, that an object may exist, and yet be nowhere ; and I assert 
that this is not only possible, but that the greatest part of beings 
do and must exist after this manner.” He gives as examples a 
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moral reflection, a passion, a smell, a sound. These are not 
outside space. Their existence does not overturn the principle 
that all things have a position in space and time, because of 
course the principle is not about them. Similarly the principle 
that every event has a cause is not overturned by the fact that 
seeing has no cause. Seeing is not: outside causation. Deter. 
minists ask: “‘ How could anything, anything at all, be outside 
causation? ”’, and “‘ How could anything be not a link in, a part of, 
one of the causal chains which are all around us?” These 
questions are easy enough to answer when they are in a general 
form, because then all that is needed is to point to a few “ un- 
caused ” items like numbers or times of day, and so forth. But 
it is harder to answer the real point of the questions, which is 
that things that lead up to decisions, and therefore to actions, 
and therefore to changes in the world, are not easily shown to be 
outside causation, or to be the kinds of things which have nothing 
to do with causal chains. Among the things which lead up to 
decisions are seeings, hearings, the weighing of considerations, 
memories, thoughts, beliefs. 

If the light or the table were the cause of someone’s seeing the 
light or the table, it would be a very good example of a “ mental 
cause’. For it would be absurd for anyone to say : “‘ Whenever 
I have in the past had just these” (and here language fails. 
These what? Sensations?) “these sensations, I have noticed 
that there was a table present’’, or “.. . the existence of a 
table always preceded the event of my seeing one”’. This seems 
to be because the existence of a table is presupposed by the 
proposition: ‘Smith (or I) saw a table”’, that is, logically 
presupposed, and this in turn means that the connection is not 
causal. To some this consideration is lacking in force, perhaps 
for some such reason as the following: logical necessity is a 
matter of language, so that if a piece of language, a “ linguistic 
habit ” is altered, the logical connection is destroyed: but no 
change in language can destroy a causal connection. 

If “ The table caused Smith to see the table” makes sense, 
then it is an open question whether it is true. There may be 
alternative causes so that in some cases something other than the 
table makes Smith see the table. 

If Smith tried to correlate the presence of the table with his 
seeing of the table, he would presumably look for the table, but if 
he detects it there is nothing left over to correlate with the seeing. 

If he fails to detect, e.g. see, the table, there is no way for him to 
get started. If he tried to detect the table by touch he would 
have to arrange things very carefully in order to prevent himself 
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from accidentally detecting it by sight first, and the arrangements 
might be such that they prevent the correlation that he is looking 
for. On the other hand, the arrangements might perhaps con- 
sist in closing his eyes, feeling around, and then opening his eyes. 
But playing games of this sort is not the same thing as estab- 
lishing correlations between seeing things and the presence of 
those things. If Smith can play games like this he already 
knows all about the “connections ”’ between seeing, touching 
and tables: if he did not, how would he know in which direction 
to look when he opened his eyes (for instance)? He already knows 
the right thing to say about a “ correlation ’’ between the feel of 
a table at N.N.E. and the sight of a table at 8.8.W. (it is: “ two 
tables ”’). 

If someone said that the cause of Y was what produced Y, he 
would have said something empty. If he then said “ X is the 
cause of Y ”’ he would have succeeded in saying something more 
significant, even though “‘ X ” and “ the cause of Y ” refer to one 
and the same thing. This is a “ mere linguistic change”. If 
“see” is a “ success word”, as Ryle called it, “ Smith sees a 
table” implies the existence of a table. If implications are a 
matter of language, then a “ mere linguistic change ” will remove 
them, and it ought therefore to be possible to make an assertion 
about the causal connection, if any, between tables and seeing. 
But of course, the presupposition in “‘ Smith sees a table ” is not 
just that his seeing has a cause. Compare “ the cause of Y was 
what produced Y’’. If a word without the implications of 
“see” were substituted for “see’’, what good would it do? 
It cannot be the name of something which is just like seeing 
except that it lacks seeing’s essential features. 

The expression “ seems to see” is no improvement. “Seems 
to see ” does not imply that there is nothing to be seen ; it merely 
implies that there might not be. “Seems to” removes the 
implication of ‘‘ see”. Consequently the expression is neutral 
ina useful way. It is clear though that the table cannot be the 
cause of someone’s seeming to see. - For if “seems to see” 
implies that there is nothing to see, then the cause does not exist, 
and if it implies nothing about the existence of tables, then it can 
be expanded in the following kind of way: ‘“‘ Smith seems to see 
a table, and perhaps he does, perhaps he does not.” But whether 
he sees it or not is determined by the presence or non-presence of 
that which is asserted to be the cause of Smith’s seeming to see. 
Therefore the words “‘ perhaps he does not really see...” 
must be empty, or else “. . . and the cause is the table ”’ must be 
false, 
4 
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But then, is it not the case that light-waves do things to the 
retina, and that events in the retina cause the occurrence of 
events in the brain? The things that happen in the retina and 
the brain are truly events. They are not described with verbs 
like “to see’’, Everything that is known about such events jg 
known from experiment or inferred from the results of experi- 
ments. The connections between these events and the behaviour 
of light-waves and the geometrical, textural and colour properties 
of tables and other objects are established by the use of tech- 
niques involving Mill’s “‘ methods of similarity and difference”, 
The possibility of knowledge about the features of tables is prior 
to knowledge about happenings in the brain and so these hap- 
penings cannot be equated with the sources of knowledge about 
tables. 

Light-waves are a causal factor involved in the phenomenon of 
seeing. Their presence is essential to seeing. They do not do 
anything though. They have to be there rather as the blood- 
stream has to be there before there can be measles. It is true 
that presupposed conditions of this sort can be thought of some- 
times as causes. Whether they are so thought of or not seems to 
depend on things like: whether or not they are sufficient or 
merely necessary and whether or not they are part of a normal 
state of affairs or are new factors (e.g. the dry state of the forests 
is a cause of forest fires in a rainy country butnotina dry country) : 
and so on. 

Perhaps there are situations in which it might be said that 
seeing was the effect of something. But that of which it was the 
effect could not be the thing that was seen. The restoration of 
sight to a blind person is the result sometimes of an operation. 
His sight has not been restored, though, until he has actually 
seen something: so in a way the seeing is an effect of the 
operation. 

Can seeing be a cause of something? For instance, can seeing 
be a cause of blinking? Again there are difficulties in picking 
out just what it is that is the cause. For if “see” is a success 
word, then it seems.that the object seen must be the real cause, or 
at any rate it must be necessarily part of the cause ; but on the 
other hand if someone merely seems to see, or has an hallucination 
or a dream or is deluded about the objects around him, the “ ob- 
ject” is necessarily not part of the cause. But a non-object 
cannot be a rival to an object. The phrase: ‘“ The light, or 
what so-and-so took to be a light ” looks like the setting out of a 
pair of alternatives. But the alternatives cannot be alternative 
causes since “ what seems to be a light” need not be anything 
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at all, and therefore may be such that it cannot be a cause. 
Something which is not a thing at all cannot be a cause. The 
light versus the seeming light is not like squirrels versus beavers. 
(Is it squirrels or beavers that damaged the trees?) Here one is 
forced to say that, if the light is a cause then it cannot be the 
only possible cause, since one might blink at an illusion, yet 
what the other possible causes are is obscure. 

Perhaps a false belief that a light is shining is one? But then 
why should false beliefs be causes and true ones not? 

Isa belief, true or false, always the immediate cause of “ blinking 
at a light’? A belief can be arrived at in a number of ways : 
people do not blink when they are told that a light is shining. 
The light has to be seen: the belief has to arise from personal 
experience. Then is the personal experience the cause? 

“The light made Smith blink ” as reported by someone other 
than Smith is a report about a particular instance of an extremely 
well-known general law, a law which is very similar to laws about 
the expansion of cats’ eyes in the dark, the whining of dogs at 
clarinets, the results of taking aspirins, and so on. It is a par- 
ticular instance of a general law which could have been discovered 
by a person whose eyes, as it happened, behaved differently from 
Smith’s eyes, that is, from normal human eyes, in so far as blinking 
wasconcerned. These laws about cats’ eyes and human blinkings 
and dogs’ whinings are not exactly laws of science: they are 
very familiar laws of everyday life. 

There is reason, therefore, for denying that the light itself is 
the “ mental cause ’’ of someone’s blinking. There are reasons 
for denying that the “ seeing of the light ” is the “‘ mental cause ”’. 
It is implausible to say that a belief is the “ mental cause ” of 
blinking. But if these things are not the “ mental cause ” what 
is? 

Is consciousness of the light the “‘ mental cause’? The notion 
of consciousness as a cause might come about as follows : a blind 
man’s, or a dead man’s eyelids might perhaps flicker if a light was 
shone on them. Their movement would be caused but not 
mentally caused. A sighted person might see a light and blink 
but not realize that he was blinking. Or again he might blink 
and realize that he was blinking but not have really taken in the 
fact that a light was shining on his face. So that it seems that the 
one thing that is always necessary is consciousness : consciousness 
of something, that is. However, the notion of consciousness 
as here introduced is painfully unclear. This is because it is 
doing too many jobs. 

Firstly, it is the definitional criterion of a thing’s being mental 
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and therefore presumably a criterion of a thing’s being a “ mental 

cause ’’. Secondly there seems to be a false subterranean 

idea that consciousness is a kind of extra sense which makes gure 
that when you look, you really see; thirdly, it appears also to 
be thought of here as a link in a causal chain. 

Is consciousness in this context merely the state of being alive 
and awake, or is it consciousness of just this light-flash or just 
this crash of thunder? 

Consciousness in the sense of being alive and awake is a logical 
condition of being able to report an event, but surely not the 
cause of the event itself, nor a condition, logical or otherwise, 
of the event. It is therefore not the cause of the jumping or 
blinking or pain or whatever, nor a link in the causal chain 
leading to these events. 

Consciousness in the sense still of being alive and awake is also 
perhaps a standing condition, an empirically necessary condition, 
of a whole class of events ; I mean those events which take place 
in the retina and the nerves behind it and in the brain, and which 
help explain and define the phenomena of sight, colour differen- 
tiation, blindness, colour-blindness, perspective, and soon. Very 
likely those of these events which take place in response to flashes 
of light and bangs and bumps and noises when a person is awake 
do not, or do not all, take place when he is asleep. If this is so, 
and if these events are to be named “ seeing’’, “ hearing ”, 
“pain” and so on, then being awake, being conscious in this 
sense, is a causal condition, though not a cause, nor a “ mental 
cause ”’, of seeing, hearing and pains. 

Consciousness in the sense of awareness of just this noise, 
light, or bump, cannot be a link in a causal chain, mental or 
otherwise, between the light, noise, and so on, and the seeing, 
hearing, blinking or jumping. For as we saw, the thing, the 
light, the noise, does not cause people to see or hear it, so there is 
no causal chain for the consciousness to be a link in. On the 
other hand, the perfectly ordinary causal connection between 
certain events (saying “ Boo! ”) and jumps, gets along quite well 
without the concept of consciousness. 


University of Oxford 
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IV.—NOTES ON STRAWSON’S LOGIC? 


By JupitH JARVIS 
I 


Accorpinc to Mr. Strawson, the contextual dependence of a 
sentence containing a referring expression 


“does not arise from any ambiguity in the sentence. The 
sentence may have a single meaning which is precisely what . . . 
allows it to be used to make quite different statements. So it 
will not do to identify the statement either with the sentence or 
with the meaning of the sentence. A particular statement is 
identified, not only by reference to the words used, but also by 
reference to the circumstances in which they are used, and, 
sometimes, to the identity of the person using them ”’ (4). 


Suppose, then, that one wishes to explain to someone the meaning 
of the sentence ‘ you are bald’. We are told that 


“to explain the mesning of a statement-making sentence [a 
sentence whose normal use is to make statements as opposed to 
asking questions, issuing orders, conveying greetings, etc.; a 
sentence whose normal use is such that it makes sense to inquire 
whether what is said is true or false] is to say under what con- 
ditions someone who used it would be making a true statement : 
and let us call this ‘ giving the rules of use ’ of the sentence ”’ (211). 


What are these ‘ rules of use ’ which tell us under what conditions 
someone would be making a true statement by the use of a given 
sentence ? 


“ One way of giving a partial account of these conditions is to 
say what some of the entailments of the sentence are. For to 


1 The following paper was written prior to the appearance of Mr. 
Strawson’s book Individuals ; however I have not thought it necessary to 
revise in order to take account of his reformulations (and, in some cases, 
apparent retractions) there of points made in his earlier book Introduction 
to Logical Theory, as it seems to me that the criticisms I make here are still 
pertinent. 

Unless otherwise noted, quotations are from the Logic (which the reader 
is presumed already to be familiar with); numbers in brackets refer to 
pages from which the quotations are taken. 

I should like to thank Professor John C. Cooley, with whom I have dis- 
cussed most of the arguments in the following paper ; but, of course, for 
misinterpretations or mistakes, I alone am responsible. 
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say that one sentence entails another is to say that a statement 
made by the use of the first is true only if the corresponding 
statement made by the use of the second [the statement made 
in the same context by the use of the second] is true ” (211), 


We give, then, a partial account of the meaning of the sentence 
“you are bald”’ by giving entailment-rules (they will be called 
“E-rules’’) such as the following: 


Any statement made by the use of the sentence ‘ you are bald’ 
entails the statement made by the use, in the same context, of 
the sentence ‘the person (persons) I am addressing is (are) 
missing a good deal more than half his (their) hair ’.! 


But unfortunately it is quite clear that if we don’t know the 
meaning of the sentence ‘ the person I am addressing is missing 
a good deal more than half his hair’, or of any of the other 
sentences introduced by means of rules such as the above, we are 
no better off than we were when we started. Consider the 
foreigner who knows no English—when the above E-rule is 
translated into French, the sentences in single quotes appear 
unchanged. 

However, Strawson is aware of this fact. The above E-rule is 
not, he tells us, a logical statement, but rather a linguistic state- 
ment. The above E-rule is only a representative of a logical law. 
The logical E-rule of which the above is only one of many possible 
representatives is as follows : 


any statement to the effect that the person one is addressing is 
bald entails a statement to the effect that that person is missing 
a good deal more than half bis hair, . 


and this statement is not dependent on the language in which it 
is expressed, but is, rather, true for all languages. “ Behind it” 
(in Strawson’s language) stand rules about representative ex- 
pressions, but it itself says nothing about linguistic expressions 
in any particular language. 

But now one might ask, in what sense does the logical E-rule 
help us to find out the meaning of the sentence “‘ you are bald ” ? 
If we knew that this sentence was being used on a particular 
occasion to make a statement to the effect that a particular 


1The extra complication of plurality will henceforth be omitted. 
Strawson does not give any examples of E-rules in which the subject term 
varies ; however, I think that unlike the John Milton case (28) the above 
really is legitimate. Further, I cannot see how Strawson could be in a 
position to state referring rules (see below) unless our language contained 
E-rules of the sort cited above. 
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individual, namely the one to whom the sentence is addressed, is 
bald, then the logical E-rule would tell us that the speaker might 
also truthfully have made a statement to the effect that that 
individual is missing a good deal more than half his hair. But 
surely in order to know what statement is being made by the use 
of a given sentence involves (at least) knowing the meaning of the 
sentence, and this, by hypothesis, is just what we do not know. 
That is, an E-rule in which no expressions appear in quotes cannot 
help us; only a statement which is linguistic in the sentence of 
mentioning linguistic expressions can provide us with even a 
partial account of the meaning of a linguistic expression. 

So logical E-rules (in Strawson’s sense) will not do; and as we 
said above, neither will linguistic E-rules, unless we may be taken 
already to understand the meanings of at least some of the 
sentences introduced by the linguistic E-rules—for no set of 
purely linguistic E-rules, however large, uniquely determines an 
interpretation of the representative expressions involved ; 
another and different interpretation is always possible. 

So now let us suppose that we do know the meanings of some 
of the sentences with which a sentence § is linked in the E-rules 
(from now on I shall speak of linguistic E-rules simply as E-rules 
and shall assume when I speak of them that we know the meanings 
of the sentences linked with the given sentence). Suppose (odd 
though it sounds) we know the meaning of “the person I am 
addressing is missing a good deal more than half his hair ’’, but 
not of “ you are bald”. Now we have already been informed 
that to know the meaning of a sentence is to know “ under what 
conditions someone who used it would be making a true state- 
ment’. Thus, knowing the meaning of the former sentence, we 
know the conditions under which someone who used it would be 
making a true statement ; they are, roughly, as follows : 





























the person the speaker is addressing is now (at the time of 
utterance of the sentence) missing a good deal more than half 
his hair. 


Now our E-rule tells us that any statement made by the use of 
the sentence ‘“‘ you are bald ” entails the statement made by the 
use, in the same context, of the sentence “the person I am 
addressing is missing .. .”; the rule tells us, that is, that a 
statement made by the use of the sentence “ you are bald ”’ is 
true only if the statement (made in the same context) to the effect 
that the person the speaker is addressing is missing a good deal 
more than half his hair is true. Thus a partial account of 
the conditions under which someone who used the sentence 
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“you are bald” would be making a true statement. is as 
follows : 
the person the speaker is addressing is missing a good deal more 
than half his hair. (For simplicity, time references will be 
omitted.) 


In this manner E-rules give a partial account of the meaning of a 
sentence, given that we understand the sentences linked with the 
given sentences in the E-rules—and such an account is only 
possible if it may be assumed that we do. 

But why can E-rules such as the above give only a partial 
account of the meaning of a sentence? . Statements made by the 
use of sentences such as “ you are bald ”’, “ Tom is a younger 
son’, are only true-or-false if the context in which they are 
uttered fulfils certain requirements. All sentences which contain 
referring expressions as subjects (unless they refer to “ open 
classes’) have this property ; sentences which do not have it 
are called “logically ideal”, and they are such that if their 
utterance by anyone, at any time, at any place, results in a 
true statement, then their utterance by anyone else, at any other 
time, at any other place, results in a true statement. E-rules, 
we learn, cannot tell us what these requirements are, and hence 
“ cannot tell the whole story about the conditions under which a 
sentence is used to make a true statement ”’ (212). The rules 
which do tell us what these requirements are Strawson calls 
“ referring rules ”’ (they will be called here ‘‘ R-rules’’). Strawson 
is unfortunately not particularly liberal in presenting the reader 
with sample R-rules ; to quote the relevant passage : 


“Examples of referring rules are: the word ‘I’ is correctly 
used by a speaker to refer to himself; the word ‘you’ is 
correctly used to refer to the person or persons whom the speaker 
is addressing ; one of the correct uses of the present tense is for 
the description of states of affairs contemporaneous with the 
describing of them ; the past tense is correctly used to indicate 
that the situation or event reported is temporarily prior to the 
report. Elucidation of some or all of the uses of such words as 
‘the’, ‘a’, ‘over there’, ‘he’, ‘ they’, ‘now’, ‘ here ’, ‘ this’, 
‘those’ are elucidations of referring rules; so are some dis- 
cussions of the uses of the many tenses of verbs. . . . A referring 
rule lays down a contextual requirement for the correct employ- 
ment of an expression ” (213). 


The formal logicians, we learn, have “ neglected or misinterpre- 
ted’! R-rules and the contextual dependence of our language ; 
this has led them to make many important mistakes. 

1“ On Referring ”, Muxp (1950), p. 337 (OR). 
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But now let us see if the information which is given us by 
R-rules is not already given us by E-rules (in the sense in which 
E-rules give us any information at all). Cohsider the R-rule 
for the use of the word “‘ you”’: “ the word ‘ you’ is correctly 
used to refer to the person or persons whom the speaker is 
addressing”. That is, we learn from this rule that when a man 
utters the sentence “ you are bald” he must, if he is to be using 
the sentence correctly, be referring to, talking about, the person 
he is addressing; it must be to the person he is addressing 
that he ascribes the property he ascribes when he utters the 
sentence “ you are bald’. We want to see if we really need this 
rule, 

By means of our E-rule we obtained the following (partial) 
account of the conditions under which someone who used the 
sentence “‘ you are bald ’’ would be making a true statement : 


the person the speaker is addressing is missing a good deal more 
than half his hair. 


We know, then, that it must be the case, if the speaker is to be 
using the sentence correctly, that the person he is addressing be 
missing a good deal more than half his hair, but does it follow 
that he is referring to or talking about the person he is addressing? 
Suppose a man addresses to Jones the remark “ you are bald ”’, 
but, misunderstanding the use of the word “ you ’’, intends to be 
saying that he is himself bald. Now although he is surely using 
the sentence he utters incorrectly, our E-rule does not, apparently, 
give us the right to call his usage incorrect—so long as Jones, 
the person he addresses, is missing a good deal more than half 
his hair. 

But how did we know that he was referring to himself and not to 
Jones? We had overheard him addressing the remark “ you 
are bald” to Smith, Brown, and Thompson, when he could see 
full well that’ they all have full heads of hair (violating the 
E-tule); and so on. We were puzzled the first few times ; 
we then decided that he didn’t understand the use of the word 
“you”, thought it was properly used by a speaker to refer to 
himself. And we assumed that, on the occasion of his addressing 
the remark to Jones, he was still doing so, still making the same 
mistake. But then our supposition that he is on the present 
occasion violating the R-rule depends on his having in the past 
violated the E-rule. 

But it may be said: suppose he has been lucky, and though 
always violating the R-rule, fortunately never addressed the 


i 
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sentence “ you are bald ’’ to any but those who were missing g 
good deal more than half their hair. Or again: suppose we just 
meet him the one time, and the only thing we ever hear him say 
is “ you are bald”, a remark which he addresses to Jones: 
mightn’t he be violating the R-rule all the same? Of course he 
might, but in these cases we have no way whatever of knowing 
whether or not he is, and so although ?f he’s violating the R-rule 
his usage is incorrect, having an R-rule at hand is of no use to us, 
for its violation cannot be detected. And in effect, then, R-rules 
over and above E-rules would seem to be unnecessary : in those 
cases where we have good reason for thinking they have been 
violated we can show that E-rules have been violated, and where 
we cannot show this, we have no good reason for thinking they 
have been violated, and so no good reason for calling the usage 
incorrect. 

But perhaps we have gone off the track ; for surely it wasn’t 
to solve problems like this that Strawson urged us to add 
R-rules to our stock of logical laws. It was, in fact, to settle the 
following problem: our E-rule tells us that if a man is to be 
making a true statement by the use of the sentence “ you are 
bald ” it must be the case that the person he addresses be missing 
a good deal more than half his hair; but how shall we know 
whether or not this is the case? For there are contexts in whichit 
neither is nor isn’t the case, contexts, that is, where the speaker 
is not really addressing anybody, where the person he thinks he is 
addressing does not really exist. We must, if we are to examine 
the question whether or not the person the speaker is addressing 
is missing a good deal more than half his hair, first examine the 
question whether there is in fact any such person. And it is, 
Strawson says, R-rules which tell us about this first step which 
must be taken. 

But if this is what R-rules are supposed to tell us, then 
Strawson has rather misleadingly stated them in the passage 
quoted on page 213, the only place in which R-rules are explicitly 
offered to the reader. The R-rule for “ you ”’ does not appear to 
give us all this information ; it tells us that to use the sentence 
“you are bald ”’ correctly, the speaker must be referring to the 
person he is addressing when he uses the sentence ; but it does 
not appear to tell us, in addition, that there must in fact be 
somebody addressed. We can know that a speaker is referring 
to the person he addresses when he utters the sentence “ you are 
bald” without knowing that there really is any such person; 

we can know that the speaker is referring to his late lamented 
wife, whom he addresses when he sighs “ you shouldn’t have left 
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me”, while knowing full well that she doesn’t really exist any 
ore. 

"ae can we? Perhaps not. Perhaps to say “ for x to be using 
the sentence S correctly he must be referring to y ’’ is also at the 
same time to say “for x to be using the sentence S correctly 
there must in fact be a y”’; perhaps x can’t correctly be said to 
refer to y unless there really is in fact a y. 

But in either case, R-rules as Strawson states them seem 
unecessary. If the existence of y does not follow from the fact 
that x is referring to y, then E-rules are sufficient, as we have 
shown above, and the particular problem to solve which the 
R-rules were introduced can only be solved by the addition of a 
general existence requirement. If the existence of y does 
follow from the fact that x is referring to y, then specific R-rules 
can be eliminated in favour of a general requirement to the effect 
that a reference really be made by the subject term of the sentence 
in question. In either case, all we seem to need over and above 
E-tules is one general rule of use, either explicitly requiring 
existence, or implicitly requiring it by explicitly requiring that a 
real reference be made. 

To take the former alternative (and it makes no difference 
which alternative is taken), we add to our set of E-rules the 
following general rule of language : 


I: statements made by the use of sentences of subject-predicate 
form with referring expressions as subjects are true-or-false only 
if the thing, things, person, persons, referred to by their subjects 
(talked about by their use) in fact exist. 


This general rule would be unnecessary in dealing with logically 
ideal sentences (see above, page 56) ; in connection with logically 
un-ideal sentences, however, it appears to be all that we need 
over and above E-rules. (I have been dealing only with the 
R-tule for the word “‘ you”; I do not think major alterations 
would be necessary to take account of R-rules for other referring 
expressions, as for example verb tenses.) 

Before looking more closely at the arguments used so far, 
I should like first to consider the question whether or not this 
tule really is exemplified in our customary habits of speech. 

To begin with, we must briefly mention Strawson’s reasons 
for rejecting Russell’s Theory of Descriptions. According to 
Russell, the statement ‘“‘ the King of France is bald” implies 
that there is one and only one King of France ; thus according to 
Russell, if it is false that there is one and only one King of 
France (and it has been false for some time now), then the 
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statement “the King of France is bald” must count as false, 
Strawson, however, tells us that although this may be so according 
to Russell, it is not so according to usage. We don’t say “no, 
that’s false, that’s not true’’ when we’re told that the King of 
France is bald, we say, rather, “there is no King of France vA 
or “ that’s silly’, or “ what on earth are you talking about?” 
And this certainly sounds like a reasonable description of our 
actual usage. The facts of usage which Strawson calls our 
attention to certainly are facts of usage. Strawson then proceeds 
to offer what I have called “ Rule 1” above as an explanation 
or explication of these facts of usages. 

But now on the face of it, while this seems to accord with one 
part of our ordinary usage of referring expressions, it certainly 
does not seem in accord with another part of that usage. In his 
article on Strawson’s logic (“‘ Presupposing ”’, The Philosophical 
Review, 1954), Sellars calls our attention to fictional narratives 
about historical persons—for example, to stories in which 
sentences such as the following appear: “ Prince Edward 
exchanged his clothes for the rags of the beggar boy’. Sellars 
says that while it may be incorrect to say that this is false (one 
does not tell the storyteller that what he says is false), we may 
well believe it to be false, and it perhaps is false. But, he adds, 
from the fact that it would be inappropriate for us to say the 
storyteller is speaking falsely, even though we may have good 
ground for believing Prince Edward never did any such thing 
in his life, it would be wrong to conclude that what the storyteller 
says is not false, and hence, since not true, neither true nor false. 

Strawson’s reply (in the same issue of The Philosophical Review) 
is that there are a variety of different ways of using language, 
a fact which Sellars has failed to recognize: Sellars “ writes as 
if the word ‘statement’ and the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ 
contained no reference at all to a certain way of using language, 
as if you could decide whether a group of words in use constituted a 
statement or not without considering the use that was being 
made of them ’”’; but this is a mistake. The “ statements ” of 
the storyteller and novelist are not really statements, whether 
“about ” real persons or not. The hearer or reader can under- 
stand sentences such as “the present King of France is wise, 
and he lives in a golden castle and has a hundred wives ” without 
supposing either that the speaker is talking about a particular 
person, or that he is making a false statement. Such “ state- 
ments’ are not statements; they do not presuppose the exis- 
tence of anything at all; they are neither true nor false, but 
rather fictional. 
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On the other hand, Strawson does admit (OR, 331) that it is 
perfectly natural and correct to say that some of the statements in 
Pickwick Papers are about Pickwick. But, he adds, it is surely 
natural and correct to say this only so long as those statements 
are understood as fictional and not factual, only so long as they 
are understood as being “statements”? in some secondary 
sense as opposed to the customary, factual, sense of “ statement ”’. 
“Where the romancing is in danger of being taken seriously ”’, 
it seems less correct to say that they are about Pickwick, that they 
are true or false, that they are, for that matter, statements at all. 

But now consider another sort of statement about Pickwick, 
the sort which appears not in Pickwick Papers but rather in 
books of literary criticism: ‘‘ Pickwick was really a very clever 
fellow.” Here again it seems perfectly natural and correct to say 
that such statements are about Mr. Pickwick. Such statements 
are not “ overtly fictional’; there is no romancing to be taken 
seriously. And many people argue them, and sometimes the 
disputes are settled: sometimes one side will finally say “ Yes, I 
guess it’s true he really was after all”’. 

Now of course although such statements are not overtly 
fictional, they are “ overtly literary critical ”’; and it is true that if 
someone wandered into a literary argument who had never read 
Pickwick Papers or heard of Pickwick, and could not see that the 
argument was literary-critical, we might answer his question 
“who are they talking about? ” with “ they’re not talking about 
anybody”. But does it follow that such statements are only 
“statements ’’, are only “ true” or “ false’ in some secondary 
sense, some senses different from the sense in which such state- 
ments as “‘ I had eggs for breakfast” are true or false? It not 
only seems perfectly natural and correct to say that what they 
say is true or false, but it also seems perfectly natural and correct 
to say that what they say is true or false in the usual sense. 
True or false, right or wrong. We detect no hesitation of the 
kind we detected in the case of Prince Edward and the beggar 
boy. And if someone wanders into a literary argument who has 
never read Pickwick Papers, or heard of Pickwick, and cannot see 
that the argument is literary-critical—he thinks it is about a real 
person—if such a person takes us aside and asks “ what do you 
think? was he or wasn’t he? ”’, we do not answer “oh, they’re 
not talking about anybody ’’, we do not answer “ well I think 
yes, but if it’s true he was then it isn’t true in the sense in which 
it’s true that you or I are clever because there isn’t any such person 
as Pickwick’; we answer simply “I think yes” or “I think 
no”. True or false, even though the visitor takes the argument 
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to be factual and does not recognize that it is literary-critical, 
If, then, one says that such statements are true or false only in 
some sense other than the usual, one says something that con- 
flicts with our actual usage—and one is surely saying this only 
because one is laying down a law to the effect that a statement can 
only be true or false in the usal sense if the thing or person it 
purports to be about in fact exists. 

Statements of this kind are not the only ones we ordinarily 
take to be true or false in the usual sense despite the fact that what 
they purport to be about does not in fact exist. Consider state: 
ments like the following : ‘ the class of voters in the last election 
was surprisingly large”; ‘‘the average landlord has to be 
bludgeoned into making repairs”: “ the colour green is midway 
between yellow and blue ’’; “‘ Minerva was the goddess of wis- 
dom ”’; and the like. 

Oh well, it might be said, though these sentences look to be of 
subject- predicate form, their analysis is really much more com- 
plicated. Statements about Minerva are really ultimately 
about what the Romans said and thought; statements about 
the average landlord are ultimately about individual landlords ; 
statements about Pickwick (such as appear in critical works) 
are ultimately about Dickens; and the like. Russell said 
this. But I think it should be clear that Strawson would not. 
In distinguishing between individual and predicative variables, 
Strawson tells us expressly that no restriction is to be placed on 
the range of possible objects of reference (191), and no premium 
placed on concreteness (145); we may, he tells us, refer to 
“ qualities, situations, facts, events, etc. . . ., as well as things 
or persons ’’; we may legitimately call ‘Sympathy is a rare 
virtue’ a subject-predicate sentence (144-146). Thus pre- 
sumably at least the sentence “the colour green is midway 
between yellow and blue” is of subject-predicate form. But 
if reference to qualities is permitted, it seems difficult to imagine 
why reference to the average landlord and to the class of people 
who voted in the last election should not be permitted. Straw- 
son suggests that while qualities can be referred to, “from 
the fact that something can be referred to, no philosophical 
conclusions follow about its nature ’’, and thus that from the 
fact that we can refer to the colour green it does not follow that 
the colour green is an individual thing in the way in which a 
chair is an individual thing. Similarly, then, it seems difficult 
to suppose that Strawson would deny the possibility of referring 
to the average landlord and the class of voters in the last election— 
for from the fact that they can be referred to it would not follow 
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that they are individual things as chairs are individual things. 
And for that matter, then, why deny the possibility of referring 
to Minerva, if to say that one can refer to her is not to imply 
that she is flesh and blood like the rest of us. 

But if such references are permitted, if statements made by 
the use of the sentences in quotes above can be said to be 
about the colour green, the class of voters in the last election, the 
average landlord, Minerva, then it would seem that we are faced 
with an immense number of statements which, according to 
Rule I, we shall have to take as neither true nor false (for their 
subjects do not in fact exist), or at least as neither true nor false 
in the usual sense—despite the fact that we would in ordinary 
usage take them all to be true or false in the usual sense. 

That Strawson would not accept this conclusion is indicated in 
a very brief section of the Logic (191-192), where he says that 
“ it is not clear what the assertion that a class exists could mean, 
if not that it has members ’’; and if to say that a class exists 
is to say no more than this, then of course the class of voters in 
the last election does exist, and so the statement “the class of 
voters in the last election was surprisingly large ” would have a 
truth-value in the usual sense. But trouble would arise with 
statements of the sort “ the class of people who voted in the last 
election had members”, the truth-or-falsity of which would 
seem to presuppose its own truth. To settle such difficulties, 
Strawron suggests that 

“Pending the provision of a standard sense to the putative 
statement that a class exists, other than the interpretation of it 
as being to the effect that the class has members, we can say 
that there simply are no existential statements related to subject- 
predicate statements about classes or properties as the statement 
that x’s exist is related to a subject-predicate statement about 
the x’s ; and that consequently the presupposition-rule does not 
apply to subject-predicate statements of the former kind” 
(191-192). 


Strawson suggests that the problems which are to be solved in 
this manner are “largely terminological”; they are “ school- 
men’s difficulties and call for schoolmen’s solutions”. But they 
would appear to be important. If we may now say that 
subject-predicate statements about classes or properties do not 
have to meet the presupposition requirement to be true or false, 
does this mean that they can only be true-or-false in some 
secondary sense? If so, the suggestion is not in accord with 
usage. Does it mean that although the presupposition require- 
ment is not met, they can still be true or false in tiie usual sense? 
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If so, then Rule I is not the general rule of usage that we had 
thought Strawson intended it for. 

For clearly we shall now not only have to allow, if we are to 
avoid conflict with usage, that subject-predicate statements 
about classes and properties need not obey Rule I, but also that 
subject-predicate statements about the average landlord, 
Minerva, and Mr. Pickwick (as they appear in volumes of 
criticism) also need not obey Rule I. We may imagine Strawson 
suggesting that “it is not clear what the assertion that the 
average landlord, Minerva, and Mr. Pickwick exist could mean, 
if not that we can generalize on the activities of individual 
landlords, the Romans thought and wrote such and such things, 
Dickens wrote such and such things”. If so, then, “ school- 
men’s difficulties ’” of exactly the same type would arise, and we 
may imagine the passage quoted above, page 63, emended in the 
appropriate fashion to settle them. 

At times, and the remarks cited above, page 60, are examples, 
Strawson leads one to suppose that he is making the imposing 
claim that no statement is true-or-false in the usual way unless 
its subject-class exists, and this claim we have seen to be in 
conflict with usage. At other times Strawson appears to be 
making a far less imposing claim, namely that Rule I need only 
be obeyed when we are intending to talk about individual things 
and people; the quotation above, page 63, is an example. 
There are also statements like the following (taken at random 
from his reply to Sellars) : 


. 


there is a “ strong tendency (though not a rigid rule) for the 
words ‘ true’ and ‘ false ’ to be used in certain ways in applica- 
tion to large classes of singular, universal, and particular state- 
ments” ; Strawson has mistakenly “ canonized” these tendencies 
in his doctrine of presupposition, which is only to be regarded as 
giving us the “ primary uses of these words ”, only the “ standard 
and customary logic of these statements ” 


Now this latter claim is certainly justified ; it is not in conflict 
with usage. It does not follow from this that we are never 
justified in saying true-or-false (in the usual sense) of a statement 
unless what the statement purports to be about in fact exists; 
it does not follow that wher. we say true-or-false of statements 
which are not about things or people which in fact exists that we 
must be saying true-or-false in some secondary sense, some sense 
other than the usual. But while this claim is surely justified, 
and while it was important and valuable for Strawson to point 
out that Russell’s Theory violates usage at this point, Rule | 
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so interpreted is far from the general rule of language, necessary 
over and above E-rules in the handling of logically un-ideal 
sentences, that we thought it was. 

But look, it might be said, none of this was really necessary, 
for after all Mr. Pickwick (the average landlord, the class of 
voters, Minerva) does exist—not of course as we exist, but 
exists nonetheless. And so such statements do obey Rule I. 
We need not weaken Rule I, for it does not lead us into conflict 
with usage: the critic’s statements about Mr. Pickwick are 
true-or-false in the usual sense because Mr. Pickwick does exist. 
In a sense. 

People used to say this kind of thing prior to Russell, and it had 
its merits. But it also had its defects, because it led people 
to ask peculiar questions, like whether Minerva and the class 
of voters could all get in through the door at the same time. 
And it led people to suggest that perhaps there is a sense in 
which round-squares also exist—although this sense of “ exist ” 
is perhaps different from the sense of “exist” in which the 
average landlord exists. Russell disapproved of this ontological 
excess, and with the Theory of Descriptions he showed us a 
way of doing without it—or at least a good part of it. It might 
well be suggested, however, that this multiplication of entities 
is not the gross error Russell took it to be, and that we can 
admit it without being led to ask peculiar, troublesome questions. 

But that Strawson is not among those who would make this 
suggestion seems quite clear. If his comments above about 
what it means to say that a class exists, and the conclusions he 
draws from this, were not sufficient proof, it would need only be 
pointed out that if this multiplication of entities is permitted, 
there are no statements whatever which do not satisfy Rule I, even 
such statements as “ the King of France is bald” and “ some 
round-squares are pink”’. Ifthe word “ exists ”’ in the statement 
of Rule I means “ exists in any sense ’’, then every statement is 
either true or false, no matter what the context, for some sense 
of existence or other may always be found for every object, no 
matter how peculiar. It is only if “ exists ” in Rule I is restricted 

to one specific sense of existence that the rule becomes significant 
and worthy of interest. But in that case, if “ exists’ means, 
say, “ exists as Smith and that chair exist”, then, regardless of 
what other kinds of things may be said to exist in what other 
senses of “ exist’, Rule I either conflicts with usage, or must be 
weakened to apply only to statements in which the speaker is 
intending to talk about things which exist as Smith and that 
chair exist. We might, if we wished, take the alternative of 
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66 
saying that there are a great many Rules I, the word “ exist” 
being interpreted in each of them in a different sense in which 
things may be said to exist : this would then allow us to give an 
explication of the difference between statements like, for example, 
“ Swann in Remembrance didn’t really love Odette ”’ and “ Swann 
in Brothers Karamazov didn’t really love Alyosha’”’. But in 
each case the rule will be correct only if it is taken to apply 
only to statements in which the speaker intends to talk about 
things which exist in the relevant sense of “ existence ”’ 
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II 


In Part I I tried to show that R-rules stated in the form in 
which Strawson states them (¢f. quotation, page 56) are unnecessary 
in logic—even where what is in question is the logic of logically 
un-ideal sentences. I tried to show what it is that Strawson 
really feels is necessary, over and above E-rules, in the logic of 
logically un-ideal sentences, and that this is a general rule about 
the subjects of subject-predicate sentences ; and I also tried to 
show that, to the extent to which Strawson makes the stronger 
assertion, namely that this rule is perfectly general, what he says 
conflicts with usage just as the Russell analysis does, whereas 
to the extent to which he makes the weaker assertion, namely 
that the rule applies only sometimes, what he says, while true 
and still interesting, is not nearly as interesting as we might 
have thought it. 

But now what I should like to return to is an examination of 
some of the arguments used in Part I. It will be said that in 
‘* proving ’’ we can do without R-rules, I have asswmed R-rules. 
When I said that E-rules can tell us nothing about the meanings 
of sentences unless we may already be taken to wnderstand 
the sentences introduced in the E-rules, and then proceeded to 
, set down the conditions for making a true statement by means of 
the sentences introduced in the E-rules, it may be said that I 
assumed R-rules—that I had to assume them in order to set 
those conditions down. 

Now the first point I want to make in this connection is that 
if I have assumed R-rules, then I have assumed other things as 
well. One of these other things, which is mentioned (briefly) in 
Mr. Strawson’s article “On Referring” and not at all in his 
Logic is called in the article “ rules for attributing and ascribing ” 
(they will be called “ A-rules ”’). Strawson tells us that 


“The requirement for the correct application of an expression 
in its ascriptive use to a certain thing is simply that the thing 
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d “ exist” should be of a certain kind, have certain characteristics ’’ (OR, 
€ In which 336). 
to give an The A-rule for a predicate “ P”’ tells us what characteristics a 
r example, thing must have if we are correctly to predicate “ P ” of it. 
1“ Swann The fact that Strawson does not discuss A-rules in the Logic 
But: in might seem to indicate that he thinks their function is performed 
to apply by the E-rules. But A-rules are not the same as E-rules. A- 
uk about rules contain only one quoted expression ; E-rules contain two 
quoted expressions. And just as we had to assume R-rules in 
setting down the conditions for making a true statement by the 
use of the sentence “‘ the person I am now addressing is missing a 
form in good deal more than half his hair “ (we had to assume we knew 
ecessary that for a speaker correctly to use this sentence he must be talking 
logically about the person he is addressing—and this is to assume we have 
trawson R-rules at our disposal), so we had in the same sense to assume 
logic of A-rules (we had to assume we knew that for a speaker correctly to 
e about apply the predicate “ missing a good deal more than half his 
tried to hair” to someone the person to whom he applies it must lack a 
tronger good deal more than half his hair—and this is to assume we have 
he says A-rules at ourdisposal). It was only by making these assumptions 
houees that we could “* prove ”’ that R-rules were unnecessary. 
amely What, then, if anything, did we prove? Only the small but 
e true useful point that 7 is not necessary to have R-rules for every 
might referring expression in the language. 

Before discussing this point further it may be helpful to 
ion of examine two similarities between conventions for referring and 
“ti conventions for ascribing. 
rules, 1. At the same time that we proved that it is not necessary 
nings to have R-rules for every referring expression in the language 
stand we also proved that it is not necessary to have A-rules for every 
d ascribing expression in the language. For given R- and A- rules 
18 of for the referring and ascribing expressions in the sentence “ the 
at I person I am addressing is missing a good deal more than half his 

oat hair”, we were able by means of our E-rule to set down the con- 
ditions for making a true statement by means of the sentence 
hat “you are bald ”’: 
| as the person the speaker is addressing is missing a good deal more 
| in than half his hair. 
his But this being the case, we can do without the following A-rule 
3 for “ bald ” : 
the word “ bald ” is correctly used to describe a person who is 
on bald ; 
for to say this is to say : 
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the word “‘ bald ” is correctly used to describe a person who js 
missing a good deal more than half his hair, 


and we already know that for a speaker to be using the sentence 
“* you are bald ”’ correctly it must be the case that the person he js 
addressing be missing a good deal more than half his hair, 
(And we know that it is the person he is addressing whom he 
is describing when he says “ you are bald ”’ in the same way we 
knew it was the person he is addressing whom he is referring to 
when he says “ you are bald ”—-see above, pages 54-8.) 

2. We may notice that if we agree with Strawson that the 
existence of members of the subject-class is a necessary condition 
of the truth-or-falsity (in the usual sense) of statements made by 
the use of sentences with referring expressions as subjects, then 
we may equally well say that the existence of at least some things 
which are not members and some things which are members of 
the predicate class is a necessary condition of the non-trivial 
truth-or-falsity (truth-or-falsity in the usual sense) of statements 
made by the use of sentences of subject-predicate form. That is, 
we may set down a rule for ascribing expressions comparable 
to Rule I above : 


IT : statements made by the use of sentences of subject-predicate 
form are non-trivially true-or-false only if there exist at least 
some non-members and some members of the predicate class. 


The justification for such a rule would be of exactly the same 
sort as the justification Strawson offers for Rule I—and, in point 
of fact, it is surprising that he did not recognize such a rule, 
since by introducing it he could have avoided certain unnecessary 
problems. For example: proceeding in the usual way, we set 
down the conditions for making a true statement by the use of 
the sentence “‘ Smith had dinner with the King of France ” : 


the person the speaker is talking about (conventionally known 
as “Smith ”’) had dinner with the King of France, 


and for making a true statement by the use of the sentence 
“Smith is a round-square ”’ : 


the person the speaker is talking about (conventicnally known as 
“Smith ”’) is both round and square at the same time and in the 
same respect. 


Now because such conditions are, in the case of the former, no 
longer fulfilled, in the case of the latter, never fulfilled, one can no 
longer in the case of the former, never in the case of the latter, 
make true statements by the use of the given sentences. All 
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statements made now by the use of the former are false ; all 
statements made at any time by the use of the latter are false. 
But then it is to be noted that the following peculiar situation 


results : 

(1) “ Smith had dinner with the King of France ” is now always 
false 

(1’) “ One of those who had dinner with the King of France is 
Smith ” is now neither true nor false 

(2) “ Smith is a round-square ”’ is always false 

(2') “ One of the round-squares is Smith ” is never either true or 
false. 


Now anyone who supposed that usage supports (l’) and 
(2') ought certainly to recognize that usage conflicts with (1) 
and (2). Consider how we react to statements made by the 
use of the sentences in quotes in (1) and (2): we say in reply to 
(1) “don’t be silly”, “‘ he couldn’t have ”’, “ that’s nonsense ’’, 
“there is no King of France ’’, and if we do say (though I doubt 
we'd be likely to) “ no, that’s false, he didn’t ’’, then we at least 
do not say it in the same tone in which we would say it if we had 
been told (falsely) that Smith had dinner with Jones; we say 
in reply to statements made by the use of the sentence in quotes 
in (2) “‘ don’t be silly ’’, “ he couldn’t be ’’, “‘ that’s nonsense ”’, 
“nothing could be ”’, and if we do say (though I doubt we would 
be likely to) “‘ no, that’s false, he isn’t ’’, then we at least do not 
say it in the same tone in which we would say it if we had been 
told (falsely) that Smith is a Rotarian. (We may notice that 
we would be less likely to use the same tone in the case of (2) 
than in the case of (1)—just as we would be less likely to say 
“false” of the statement in the romance about Prince, Edward 
than we would to say “ false” of a statement in a critical work 
about a character in a romance.) We do not deal with these 
statements as if they were simply false ; we treat them in a manner 
more like that in which we treat statements made by the use of 
the sentences in quotes in (1’) and (2’). We may say, if we like, 
that they are trivially false, just as their negations are trivially 
true (we may say they are false and their negations true only in 
some secondary sense of “true” and “ false”); we may, 
that is, adopt Rule II just as we adopted Rule I. (It will, of 
course, be subject to objections of exactly the same sort as were 
raised against Rule I above.) 

Now having said all this, for what precisely is Strawson blaming 
the formal logicians when he blames them for ignoring and 
misinterpreting conventions for referring? 
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1. One can construct a purely syntactical system, and in 
doing will not need to make use of R- and A-rules at all (nor, 
needless to say, of Rules I and II). But Strawson knows this 
too ; when he suggests that conventions for referring have been 
“neglected or misinterpreted by logicians”’ he is clearly not 
objecting to the practice of the logician who does pure syntax, 
Strawson writes : 

“ It will not do to reproach the logician for his divorce from 
linguistic realities, any more than it will do to reproach the 
abstract painter for not being a representational artist ; but one 
may justly reproach him if he claims to be a representational 
artist ” (81). 
So long as the logician restricts himself to doing pure syntax 
he is not claiming to be a representational artist ; he is not claim- 
ing to represent the logic of ordinary usage for an uninterpreted 
system does not represent the logic of anything at all. 

2. But most logicians do not stop with syntax; they give 
their systems interpretations. Now to interpret a system is to 
provide rules of a certain kind for its signs; and now we may 
recognize R- and A-rules as being rules of that kind: they are 
of the kind which Carnap calls “‘Semantical Rules”. And it 
will be seen, then, that it is simply not the case that formal 
logicians neglect R- (and A-) rules: Carnap, quite to the con- 
trary, has been very much interested in them. 

But there are logicians, Quine, for example, who, while allowing 
for A-rules, do not make use of R-rules. In Quine’s logical 
practice R-rules are neglected—because reference to particulars 
takes place solely through variables of quantification, which are 
not referring expressions. 

Now is this the mistake for which Strawson is blaming the 
formal logicians? No, not yet. The only justification for 
interpreting the signs of a calculus in a particular way, for 
translating them into a particular set of expressions of ordinary 
language, is the fact that so interpreted the signs of the calculus 
function in the calculus in the same way as the expressions of 
ordinary language function in ordinary language ; but as cus- 
tomarily interpreted, the signs of the predicate calculus (in 
Quine’s case at least, and it will be of him that we will be speaking 
in what follows) do function in the same way as the expressions 
of ordinary language by which they are interpreted. For under 
the customary interpretation the sentences of the predicate 

calculus turn out to be logically ideal sentences (see above, p. 56) 
and we find that Strawson has no quarrel with the logician who 
restricts himself to dealing with logically ideal sentences alone. 
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fven as a representational artist the logician may be above 
reproach, but only so long as he claims to be representing a small 
and restricted part of usage and no more. 
The trouble arises when the logician makes the mistake of 
supposing that he can represent all of usage, as opposed to the 
small part which consists of logically ideal sentences alone. 
The trouble arises when the logician makes the mistake of 
supposing that all of usage, which includes logically un-ideal 
sentences, can be translated into that part of usage which contains 
only logically ideal sentences alone. Why is this a mistake? 
[have (in Part I) alluded to one of Strawson’s reasons for saying 
itis: namely that logically un-ideal sentences of subject-predicate 
form with referring expressions as subjects may, depending on the 
context of utterance, fail to be either true or false ; Rule I, which 
does not appear in the predicate calculus, is needed if we are 
properly to understand the logic of sentences of this sort. Logi- 
cally ideal sentences, on the other hand, are always true or false, 
and if true, are always true, if false, always false, for they do not 
contain referring expressions and are independent of context of 
utterance. Hence any attempt to translate a sentence of the 
former kind into a logically ideal sentence of the predicate calculus 
must meet with failure, for the sentence into which it is translated 
will have a truth-value in contexts in which the original does not, 
and will always have the same truth-value while the original 
may not. 

But this is not the only reason Strawson has given for objecting 
to the formal logician’s supposition that the systems he constructs 
can correctly be said to provide us with the logic of logically 
un-ideal sentences. In a recent article’ Strawson offers additional 
arguments, arguments which, if sound, are obviously far more 
devastating than the argument referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Strawson’s more recent arguments are arguments to the effect 


that 


“no symbolism can be interpreted as a language in which 
reference is made to particulars, unless it contains devices for 
inaking demonstrative (or partially demonstrative) references to 
particulars, i.e. unless it contains singular terms for referring to 
particulars . . .” (SOI, 447). 


By “ singular terms ”’ are meant terms such as “ the so-and-so ”’, 
“this”, “ John Smith ’’, “ he ’’, and so forth—what we may call 


<i Singular Terms, Ontology and Identity ”, Minp (1956) (SOJ). 
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singular referring expressions. It was said above that the predi- 
cate calculus (Quine’s) does not contain such expressions. Hoy- 
ever some logicians have supposed that it does not follow that 
the lack of such expressions makes reference to individuals 
impossible. Quine suggests that 


“the theoretical eliminability of singular terms . . . does not 
mean that our language loses all means of talking about objects ; 
on the contrary, . . . [it] is unaccompanied by any diminution in 
the power of the language. What the disappearance cf singular 
terms does mean is that all reference to objects of any kind.,, 
is narrowed down now to one specific channel: variables of 
quantification. We can still say anything we like about any 
one object or all objects, but we say it always through the 
idioms of quantification : ‘ There is an object x such that. . 
and ‘ Every object x is such that...’ ” (Methods of Logic, p. 224), 


And it is to be noted that when Quine suggests we can, in this 
language, still talk about “ objects ’’, he means that we can still 
talk about concrete particulars ; concrete particulars alone are 
to constitute the range of the variables. But if Strawson’s 
arguments are sound, this is incorrect; the translation of all 
logically un-ideal into logically ideal sentences is impossible not 
only because a distortion in truth-values must take place in the 
course of the translation, but, worse, because the translations 
offered do not allow of reference to concrete particulars, whereas a 
large part of our usage of logically un-ideal sentences is such that 
we do think we are making references to particulars. 
Strawson’s central argument is as follows: we cannot deter- 
mine whether a term, say “red ’’, is learned as the name of an 
attribute or a predicate of particulars unless we examine the way 
in which the situation of “direct confrontation ”’ in which we 
ostensively learn the meaning of the term is articulated, recon- 
structed, in the language. Now this situation can be articulated 
either in the form “ this is red’, or in the form “ red is here”. 
In the former “red” appears as a predicate of a particular 
demonstratively identified by the singular referring expression 
“this” (or, better, as a predicate of a particular we at least 
purport demonstratively to identify by the singular referring 
expression “ this”); in the latter, it appears as a name, and 
thus as itself a singular referring expression, “‘ to which a demon- 
strative quasi-predicate is applied”. Now if there is to be 
reference to particulars at all, at least some terms like “ red” 
must be learned as predicates of particulars ; but if they are to be 
learned as predicates of particulars the language to which they 
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belong must contain such forms as the former, “ this is red ”’; 
the language of the predicate calculus does not, however, contain 
such forms ; hence Quine is mistaken in supposing that we can 
by the use of that language make references to particulars. And 
in fact, “ the guise in which the language is presented conceals its 
true character ’’; “ the only way to construe the language, while 
adhering to the requirement [that there is to be no reference to 
particulars by means of singular referring expressions] is to 
construe it Platonistically ’—reading the terms such as “ red ” 
as names of universals, and the apparatus of quantification as 
predicates such as “ is experienced ”’, “ is compresent in experience 
with”, “is always compresent in experience with”, and the 
like. So interpreted the language does contain singular referring 
expressions (7.e. names of universals), but none of them refer to 
particulars. 

But let us begin by asking whether or not we can teach a 
child to speak the language of the predicate calculus. We begin 
by teaching the child the use of the word “red”. We point to 
an apple and say “red”. We point to a ball and say “red”. 
We point to a lemon and say “ not-red”’. And soon. After a 
certain amount of this the child either has or has not learned to 
say “red ” on the appropriate occasions. If he has not, we carry 
onuntil he has. The child has now learned when to apply the word 
“red” and when not to without our having used any linguistic 
devices by means of which demonstratively to identify particulars. 

An objection might arise at this point, however; Strawson 
says 

“T need perhaps scarcely emphasize the point that these 
[demonstrative] elements need not be represented by clearly 
detachable bits of symbolism which make use of the same 
phenomenal materials (e.g. speech-sounds) as the rest of the 
language ; though it is convenient to assume that they will be.” 
(SOI, 451, footnote.) 


In other words, this pointing and the like which we do when we 
teach the child the application of the word “ red ” itself serves as a 
demonstrative element, though, as we may call it, an extra- 
linguistic demonstrative element. 

But now suppose that in the same situation as that described 
above we say instead of “ red ”’, “ this is red”. Do we not still 
have to point, to gesture, to look at this or that object? In fact, 
the utterance of the word “this”? does not by ttself purport 
demonstratively to identify anything at all; these extra-lin- 
guistic devices by means of which we purport to single out the 
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object we have in mind are just as much necessary when we use 
the form of words “ this is red” as they are when we use the 
word “red” alone: if my utterance of the sentence “ this js 
red ’’ is not embedded in a context of conversation, you will not 
know unless I point whether I am talking about the apple in my 
hand or the spot of red ink on my finger. 

This being the case, if Strawson means only that there must be 
pointing and the like if we are to learn the meanings of words 
when he says that if we are to refer to particulars our language 
must contain devices for demonstratively identifying particulars, 
then the argument is all too easily won. For no language 
whatever can be learned without the aid of such extra-linguistic 
devices. But I think it will be clear that this is not all that 
Strawson means when he says that there must be a demonstrative 
element in the language. For the suggestion is made in the 
above quotation that although the demonstrative elements of 
which Strawson speaks need not be represented linguistically, 
it is convenient to assume they will be; and if it is convenient 
to assume they will be then it must be the case that they can be. 
However, as indicated above, the role which is played by the 
extra-linguistic devices of pointing and the like cannot be played 
by the linguistic expression “ this’ alone. These extra-linguistic 
devices for identifying particulars are essential if we are to under- 
stand any language at all, whether it contains linguistic devices 
for identifying particulars or not. Further, we could simply 
then rephrase the question : are linguistic devices (over and above 
extra-linguistic devices) for identifying particulars necessary in 
the language if we are to refer to particulars? And I take 
it Strawson would still maintain that they are. 

So we can teach the child when to apply the word “ red ” and 
when not to without using any linguistic devices by means of 
which demonstratively to identify particulars. Next we intro- 
duce the expression “ there is something here which is red” in 
the following way : without pointing at or in any way indicating 
any red thing, we say, when there is at least one red thing in the 
room, “ there is something here which is red’’; when we have 
removed every red thing from the room we say “ not-there is 
something here which is red’. When the child has learned when 
‘* there is something here which is red ’’ may be uttered and when 
it may not (and supposing that he will learn this is not supposing 
something impossible), we do the same again with other words, 
say “ apple ’’, “ table”, etc.; and we also teach him in like manner 
“there is something here which is red and which is an apple”, 
and “ there is something here which is red and which is an apple, 
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and with which anything here which is red and which is an apple 
is identical ”’. 

But it now begins to look as if we can refer him to a particular 
object. Suppose he has just bit into a bad apple and we want 
to tell him that the apple inside on the kitchen table is a good one ; 
we say “ there is something which is an apple and which is on our 
kitchen table, and with which anything which is an apple and 
which is on our kitchen table is identical, and which is a good 
me”.! If the child has properly learned the language we have 
heen teaching him, he will put down the apple he has been eating, 
and fetch the one on the kitchen table. And if he does do this, 
have we not referred him to a particular object? And if we have, 
then it would seem that reference to particular objects is possible 
in this language we teach the child, despite the fact that it does 
not contain singular referring expressions. 

What would Strawson reply to this? I think he would say, 
well you may have managed to get the child to fetch the apple 
you had in mind, but it does not in the least follow from this 
that reference to particulars in the sense Quine intends is possible 
in the language you have taught the child. Using a Platonistic 
language we can get a Platonist to fetch the apple we have in 
mind, but we do this without making references to particulars ; 
we tell him, namely, that being an apple, being on our kitchen 
table, and being good are all compresent, and in telling him this 
we do not refer to concrete particulars in the sense in which the 
extreme Platonist denies that there are any concrete particulars— 
though we of course refer to universals. And, in fact, we may 
imagine Strawson to continue, this latter interpretation of the 
language we are using with the child is the only correct one, for the 
nominalistic interpretation, in which reference to concrete 
particulars (in the sense in which the extreme Platonist denies 
that there are any) is only possible if the words “ red ’’, “ is an 
apple”, etc., have been learned as predicates, and in the case 
you imagine they have not been learned as predicates. 

But then one wants to know precisely what :t means for a term 
to be learned as a predicate, to acquire meaning as a predicate. 


1“ Our kitchen table ’’, like “ here ’ in the preceding examples, poses a 
problem. However in suggesting (SOI 442-443) that Quine would claim 
“the freeing of reference from contextual dependence ” as an advantage of 
the elimination of singular terms, Strawson suggests that Quine would 
perhaps take the contextual dependence of “‘ here ” to be “ eliminated by 
quantifying over times and places, or that it need never occur, given 
sufficiently full descriptions of concrete particulars”; and while the 
possibility of doing the latter might to some of us seem dubious, to say the 
least, Strawson nowhere in the article argues against it. 
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Clearly one can teach the child the correct application of the 
word “ predicate’: one writes down a sequence of sentences 
of the form “ there is something which F and with which any- 
thing which F is identical and which G”’, and one points to the 
terms which appear in place of the “F” and “G”’, and gays 
“ predicate”’. But this is surely not enough. ; 
Strawson suggests that we tell whether or not a term has been 
learned as a predicate by examining “ the way in which situations 
like the ostensive learning situation (i.e. situations of ‘ direct 
confrontation’) are in fact articulated in the language ” (my 
italics). An ostensively defined term is only learned as a 
predicate if that situation is articulated in the form “ this is red”; 
if that situation is articulated in the form “ redness is here”, 
then the term is learned as a name. But when we ostensively 
taught the child the use of the word “ red ” in the case we imag- 
ined, we did not use either of these two forms ; we merely said, 
on some occasions “red’’, and on others “not-red”. But, 
it will be asked, what are you telling the child, and what is he 
learning, when, on a particular occasion, you point to an apple 
and say “red”? We may, if we like, refuse to answer this 
question ; we may say that on any given occasion, we tell the 
child nothing and he learns nothing : we do not tell him that the 
object to which we point is red, or is correctly said to be red, 
nor do we tell him that redness is present there—we merely 
dub it “red”. (Though to say we merely dub it “ red ” is not to 
say we do so arbitrarily.) And to say this is not to say that the 
whole process teaches him nothing ; after a series of such “ dub- 
bings”’ we may say that we have taught the child and he has 
learned, not that this or that is red, not that these and those are 
red, but the correct use of the word “ red ”’, 2.e. when to apply it 
and when not. But, it will be said, is not to say “I dub this 
‘red’ ” to say “I name or call this ‘red’”’? Perhaps so; but 
we did not say to the child “I dub this ‘red’”’. Or again, it 
will be asked, but what did the child learn the word “ red ” as? 
We may answer: he did not learn it as anything at all. He 
did not learn it either as a predicate or as a singular subject, 
because he did not learn it within the context of a sentence. 
Or we might instead answer that he did learn it as someting, as a 
word which applies to all the objects we pointed to during 
the learning process, and all the objects which he recognizes 
resemble them as closely as they resemble each other. But to 
say this is not to say that he learned it either as a predicate true 
of those objects, or as the name of something in virtue of which 
there is such a resemblance as he detects among the objects 
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to which he (now correctly) applies it ; nor is it to say that he 
can now say (or think to himself) “ I have now learned that the 
word ‘ red ’ applies to this, this, and this, and to anything which 
resembles them as closely as they resemble each other ”—the 
above is our description of what he has learned the word “ red ”’ 
as; he only knows when to apply it and when not to. Or again, 
it will be asked, suppose one wants to tell the child that this or 
that is red ; it will not do to say “ there is something here which 
isred ’, for that does not have the same force as “ this is red ’”’— 
the process by which the former was taught the child involved 
our not pointing at or indicating in any way what was red ; 
but we may want to point to a particular thing and tell the child 
that it is red. (This argument appears in SOJ, 450-1.) But,this 
is not a serious difficulty. Of course “there is something here 
which is red’”’ will not do. But on the other hand, what is it 
precisely that one wants to tell the child when one wants to tell 
it that this or that is red? Either he does or does not know 
when to apply the word “red”. If he does not, then “red” 
alone will do as well as “ this is red’, for what is wanted is for 
the child to learn when to apply the word and when not to; if 
he does, then when we point to an object and say “ this is red ”’, 
do we tell him anything at all? The real function of the state- 
ment “this is red”, where the child can see the object as well 
as we can, and knows the use of the word “ red ”’, is not to convey 
information, but to get him to attend to the object we point out, 
or to attend to the colour of the object we point out—but these 
objectives are achieved by merely pointing to the object without 
saying anything at all, or where we want to get him to attend to 
the colour of the object, we may want in addition to announce 
“ted!” 

So we do not seem to need to articulate, have a linguistic 
reconstruction for, these situations of “direct confrontation ”’; 
while at the same time we seem to be able to learn the correct 
application of terms such as “red”, “apple’’, and the like. 
But if we do not, then how shall we decide whether or not the 
child has learned these terms as predicates or as names? 

I think we can see now what this question comes down to if 
we consider someone who teaches a child the use of the word 
“red”? not by merely uttering the word and pointing, but by 
uttering the sentence “ this is red ” and pointing ; and if we ask 
whether or not the word “ red ” has meaning as a predicate not 
for the child but for his instructor. I think we may say that in 
the sense in which Strawson means “having meaning as a 
predicate of particulars”’, it does not. That is, a man may 
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utter the sentence ‘ this is red’’, and use it in teaching a child 
the use of the word “ red ’’, and furthermore know that the word 
“red ”’ is the grammatical predicate of that sentence, without ix 
the least supposing that when he says “this is red” he pre. 
supposes the existence of a concrete particular in the sense ir 
which extreme Platonists deny the existence of concrete particu- 
lars. Platonists and non-philosophers are in this situation. The 
Platonist may say ‘ of course ‘ red ’ is a predicate in the sentence 
‘ this is red ’, and of course it is frequently correct usage to utter 
sentences of that form; but when one does so, one does not 
presuppose the existence of concrete particulars at all ; what one 
really means, what one is really saying is the case, is that a uni- 
versal, redness, is exemplified here, or experienceable here, or 
something of the sort. The forms of language which we, all of 
us, ordinarily use,’ the Platonist may continue, “ do not, un- 
fortunately, mirror, represent, indicate, articulate, the real 
structure of the universe’. Similarly, if our ordinary language 
had been different, if it had been what the Platonist would say 
does mirror, represent, indicate, articulate, the real structure 
of the universe, if, that is, instead of saying “ this is red’, we 
always said “ redness is here’, the nominalist would say “of 
course ‘ redness ’ is the singular subject of the sentence ‘ redness is 
here ’, and of course it is frequently correct usage to utter sentences 
of that form ; but when one does so. . A man may say 
“ there are six apples in the fruit bowl” without supposing that 
there exist concrete particulars in the sense in which extreme 
Platonists deny the existence of concrete particulars ; a man may 
say “there are three primary colours’ without supposing that 
universals exist in the sense in which nominalists deny the 
existence of universals. 

All this simply means that no metaphysics is either entailed by 
or inconsistent with the particular form which the linguistic 
articulation of the situation of “ direct confrontation ” in fact 
takes in a given language. Strawson very rightly says : 





“ a linguistic form as such does not impose its own interpretation, 
does not dictate its own significance ; and hence . . . when 4 
familiar form appears in an artificial setting, the question of its 
significance is not settled in advance by its familiarity ” (SOI 
450). 


But it is equally right to say: a language does not impose its 
own ontology, does not indicate its own metaphysic ; and hence 
when a familiar phrase appears in a familiar setting, the question 
of its metaphysical significance is not settled in advance by its 
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customary use. Getting a person to take the language he speaks 
as either mirroring or failing to mirror the real structure of the 
universe is something else over and above getting him to under- 
stand it in the sense of knowing what we are talking about when 
we use it and what we are saying about what we are talking about. 
It requires an additional explanation over and above the explana- 
tion by means of which he comes to understand the language 
in the sense of being able to use it and to react appropriately 
when others use it. 

But can we give such an explanation to the child who speaks 
only the language we have taught him? Can we make him a 
nominalist? There seems to be no reason for supposing that we 
cannot which is not also a reason for supposing that we cannot 
make a nominalist of the child who has the use of expressions 
such as “this is red”. What do we say in the latter case? 
We say: when I point and say “ this is red ”’ what I am saying 
is that “is red” is a predicate which is true of the concrete 
particular I am pointing at. But we could also say: when I 
say “there is something here which is red” what I am saying 
is that “ is red ” is a predicate which is true of at least one object 
here. Perhaps the child will not understand this? How might 
he be confused? He might think that in saying this we are saying 
no more than we had said when we originally said “there is 
something here which is red’; but similarly the child who has 
the use of expressions such as “ this is red’ may think that our 
explanation says no more than we had said when we originally 
said “this is red”’. Or he might take the language we had been 
teaching him Platonistically, and interpret our explanation to 
mean ‘‘ redness is a universal which is present in experience ’’; 
but this misinterpretation is also open to the child who has the 
use of expressions such as “this is red”. Or alternatively 
he might just look puzzled-—but plenty of people who speak our 
language are equally puzzled by the (metaphysical) notion of 
a concrete particular. (I donot in the least want to suggest that 
Quine would welcome the above defence. For, among other 
reasons, the predicate calculus becomes ontologically neutral if 
the above is correct.) 
































But it was not the question how, ontologically, the predicate 
calculus is to be interpreted which concerned us, but simply 
the question whether or not we could, using that language alone. 
get a person to fetch the apple we had in mind, namely the apple 
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on the kitchen table. And we find that whether what he fetches 

us is, in his mind, a mere apple, a “ complex of compresence” 

(Russell), or a concrete particular, he still brings us the apple, 

(Or at least Strawson’s arguments do not tend to show that this 

is not possible—which is not to say that there may not be good 

arguments for supposing it is not possible.) 
The question we have now to return to is what Strawson js 
blaming the logicians for. As we said, he is blaming them for 
supposing that their logic, which is sufficient when we are deali 
with logically ideal sentences, will do for logically un-ideal sen- 
tences as well. But then what will do for logically un-ideal 
sentences? We might suppose, taking Strawson’s criticism into 
account, that we could set up a new logic for usage, one which 
works on statements, say, as opposed to sentences, all of which 
must be considered as being made in the same context, and some of 
which are statements made by the use of sentences of subject- 
predicate form with referring expressions as subjects. To handle 
these expressions, we should want to include R-rules as well as 
A-rules among our Semantical Rules; among our Semantical 
- Rules we should also want to include Rules I and II (stated 

perhaps as whole sets cf rules in the manner mentioned in Part J). 
‘ And such a system, though it would operate on statements 
rather than sentences, and though its Semantical Rules would 
contain the peculiar Rules I and II, would be very like the systems 
of Natural Deduction we meet in books by logicians (we should 
not be able to set down any axioms or theorems). For since 
we do not need R- and A-rules for every expression in the language, 
the proof that a statement made by the use of the sentence § is 
true only if the corresponding statement (statement made in the 
same context) made by the use of the sentence T is true could be 
carried out by an appeal to E-rules alone. 

But would such a system really provide us with the logic of 
ordinary usage? The logicians have supposed it was possible 
to construct a logic which would do for ordinary usage. But in 
fact, Strawson suggests, “ordinary usage has no exact logic” 
(OR, 344) (see also 57, 230-232). And so any such attempt as 
the above is doomed to failure. 

However we are also told (231) that although ordinary usage 
has no exact logic, it does not follow that it is impossible to study 
the logic of ordinary usage, to single out, for example, rules such as 
I and II, and to investigate the question whether or not they are 
present in usage. 

But is there a logic which is not an exact logic? One may well 
ask what precisely Strawson is doing in his book and in his 
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articles, if ordinary usage has no exact logic. We must, he tells 
us, “realize that we are at best describing only the standard 
and typical uses of certain kinds of expression ”’ (231). There is 
no Principle of Uniformity of Usage which will guarantee the 
truth of our conclusions ; we can at best investigate what people 
mostly do in fact say. But unfortunately this leads one immedi- 
ately to ask about logically ideal sentences, whose logic we are 
told ss given by the predicate calculus as customarily interpreted. 


“ Now the fact is that this symbolic apparatus [of the predicate 
calculus] can be, and is, made use of, not only within formal logic 
itself, but also in application to mathematics, and to systems of 
law-sentences. The deductive relationships of the members of 
systems of contingent law-sentences can be exhibited by means 
of this apparatus. So our question must be, not whether it is 
possible to use this apparatus for such purposes, but how it is 
possible to do so ” (217). 


But what is involved in “‘ making use ”’ of the symbolic appara- 
tus? What is involved is saying things of the following sort : 
“(x) (Fx D Gx) ” is to be read “ Everything is such that if it is a 
metal then it expands when heated”’, and this latter contains 
expressions from ordinary usage. In every interpretation, some 
expressions or sets of expressions from ordinary usage will have 
to appear, or else (supposing we could understand the interpreta- 
tion at all) we would not be saying what we want to say. We 
want to be able to say that everything which is of a certain kind 
is or is not of another kind ; we want to be able to say that this 
follows from that ; so if we do not use the words “ everything ”’, 
“is”, “not ’’, ‘‘ follows from’’, and the like, from ordinary 
usage, we must at least use words which mean the same, which are 
translatable into them. It may be that the words from ordinary 
usage which appear in the interpretation will have to be hedged 
with restrictions as to precise senses and uses, but they will 
have to appear if the calculus is to do what we want it to do. 
But the only justification for such interpretation, as we said 
above, is that the expressions of ordinary usage (in their perhaps 
sharply restricted senses) into which the symbols of the calculus 
are translated do function in usage in precisely the way in which 
the symbols, so interpreted, function in the interpreted system 
of which they are a part. If they do not, then the translation is 
not justified. Of course one may say (despite its disastrous 
consequences for the application of logic) that no translation, 
no interpretation, is ever fully justified ; but Strawson is not, 
as the above quotation shows, one who would say this. Of 
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course one may criticize the current, accepted translations, 
and insist that they be restricted in certain ways; Strawson is 
one who would do this—and he has done this more perceptively 
perhaps than anyone else. But to suppose that an interpretation 
can be given which is a justified interpretation is to suppose that 
at least a part of ordinary usage (that part which contains the 
expressions into which the calculus is translated—or better that 
part which contains that restricted part of the usage of the expres- 
sions into which the calculus is translated) has a logic. And this 
means an exact logic in the sense in which Strawson denies that 
usage has an exact logic. 


Barnard College, Columbia University 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS 
ON A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ‘ BETWEENS’ 


(ConsiDER the following three propositions : 

(1) There is a great castle between A and B. 

(2) There is a great distance between A and B. 

(3) There is a great resemblance between A and B. 

Nobody nowadays, I take it, is going to confuse the senses of 
‘between ’ in (1) and (3). Nor is there any serious dispute about the 
dispensability of the ‘ between’ in (3). (3), it will be generally 
agreed, means no more and no less than ‘ A and B greatly resemble 
one another ’, or ‘ A and B are very much alike ’. 

But what about (2)? I shall argue that there is a temptation to 
identify the ‘ between ’ of (2) as that of (1), ¢.e. as what we may call 
the spatial ‘ between ’, though in fact it is the same as the ‘ between ’ 
of (3), which we may call the relational ‘ between’. As in (3), it is 
essentially dispensable—(2) means no more and no less than ‘ A is 
very distant from B’, or ‘ A is a very long way off from B’. This 
‘between ’, in both of its occurrences, is simply the artificial triadic 
relative expression that must be introduced when a dyadic relative 
expression (like ‘resembles’ or ‘is distant from’) is artificially 
turned into a name. 

What deceives us here is that (2), unlike (3), indeed has to do with 
the spatial ‘ between ’, z.e. the ‘ between ’ of (1), but what it has to 
do with it is, I think, simply that the spatial ‘ between’ can be 
defined in terms of the notion of distance. Proposition (1), for 
example, boils down to this : ‘ A is more or less distant from a certain 
great castle, which in turn is more or less distant from B, in the same 
direction.’ But this does not mean that the ‘ between ’ of (2) is the 
‘between ’ of (1). On the contrary, if we attempt to paraphrase (2) 
as we have just paraphrased (1), the result is a piece of obvious 
nonsense (viz. ‘ A is more or less distant from a certain great distance, 
which in turn is more or less distant from B, in the same direction ’). 

This muddle is worth untangling, as it seems to be behind one of 
the most celebrated arguments against the existence of a vacuum. 
The classical statement of this argument is in Descartes’ Principles of 

Philosophy XVIII, where it is said that ‘two bodies must touch 
when there is nothing between them, because it is manifestly con- 
tradictory for these two bodies to be apart from one another, or that 
there should be a distance between them, and yet that this distance 
should be nothing’. Locke gives it thus (Hssay, 1. xiii. 16): 
‘Those who contend that space and body are the same, bring this 
dilemma: either this space is something or nothing; if nothing be 
between two bodies, they must necessarily touch’, and so on (the rest 
of the argument does not concern us). The same point arises when 
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the question whether space be ‘something or nothing’ is considered 
independently of the question as to whether it is ever empty. Thus 
Isaac Watts, in his essay entitled ‘A fair Enquiry and Debate 
concerning Space, whether it be Something or Nothing, God or g 
Creature ’ (Philosophical Essays on Various Subjects, 1733, Essay 1), 
mentions the argument that ‘if two bodies were placed at twenty 
miles distance, and all the universe besides were annihilated, would 
not this space be really twenty miles long? . . . (But) if space be not 
something, then there is nothing between these two bodies, and must 
they not therefore lie close together, and touch one another, if there 
is nothing between them? ’ 

Watts did not himself accept this argument, and his reply to ij 
is interesting. ‘May not this be answered ’, he says, * by a round 
denial of this proposition, ‘‘ If there be nothing between them, then 
they touch or are close together”? . . . However harsh and uncouth 
it may sound to learned ears, that these “‘ two bodies are twenty 
miles asunder, and that they do not touch though there be nothing 
between them ”’, yet the vulgar world, who very much determine the 
common sense of words, will allow this language to be good; for 
they generally suppose space to be emptiness, that is, to be nothing. 
And if the learned are offended with this language, it is because they 
have . . . run into this supposition, that space is a real something ; 
and it is merely their own espoused opinion that makes this expres- 
sion offensive to them which the vulgar part of mankind generally 
approve of, if you give them leave to think a little.’ 

Watts, it will be seen, is very up-to-date in his method of arguing. 
He is also right. But what he says does need a little supplementa- 
tion. The point is surely that there may be nothing between A and 
B in the sense of ‘ between’ in which a castle might be between 
them, and yet still be a distance between them, that being a different 
sense of ‘between’. There is also a different sense of ‘ nothing’ 
involved, a distance not being a ‘thing’ in the sense in which a 
castle is. But this is not really a different point, since each sort of 
‘thing’ goes with its own sort of ‘ between’. Sometimes, indeed, 
‘There’s nothing between them’ is used as a simple synonym of 
‘ There’s no distance between them ’, and this would entail (because 
of the definition of the spatial ‘ between ’ in terms of distance) there 
being nothing between them in the way of castles, etc., though there 
might still, even when A and B were adjacent, be ‘ something between 
them ’ in the way of, say, an attraction or a colour-resemblance (or 
for that matter a colour-difference). 


University of Manchester A. N, Prior 
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CONFIRMATION AND CORROBORATION 


Poprer’s exposition of what he calls “The Positive Theory of 
(orroboration’’ (The Logic of Scientific Discovery, Section 28) 
is not, perhaps, as clear as it might be. This may account for what 
gems to me a noticeable misinterpretation of it by a recent critic.’ 
The following account is intended to bring out at what point his 
criticism of Popper is unjustified and at what point justified. I shall 
first summarise the two criticisms in question and then consider each 
separately, in turn. 

Barker begins (p. 157) with the quite unexceptionable statement : 

“ Popper asserts that a hypothesis is to count as empirically testable 
if and only if some observational statement can be formulated which 
contradicts the hypothesis .”’ 

But then he argues as follows : 

(1) Popper uses the notion of falsifiability as a criterion for dis- 
tinguishing among the degrees of confirmation which empirical 
hypotheses possess. 

(2) This criterion is so applied that, given two hypotheses neither 
of which is falsified by the evidence, the more falsifiable is to be 
regarded as the better confirmed. 

(3) “ All animals are mortal” is more falsifiable than “ All men 
are mortal ” and is therefore to be regarded as the better confirmed of 
thetwo. But in general, if Q follows from P, Q must be at least as well 
confirmed as P. Therefore, “‘ In such a case to call the more falsi- 
fiable hypothesis better confirmed is patently to misuse this phrase ” 
(p. 160). 

Barker has a second argument in criticism of Popper, which appears 
at first sight to be more closely related to this first argument than, in 
fact, it is. His second argument is as follows : 

(1) Suppose P is falsifiable. Then (P .Q),Q.(QD P), Q.(Q= P), 
will all be at least as falsifiable as P, “‘ and hence will have to count 
as at least as well confirmed as P itself” (pp. 158-159). 

(2) Thus, ‘‘ All swans are white and the World Spirit informs all 
activity ” can be no less well confirmed ‘‘ whatever the evidence may 
be”, than “‘ All swans are white”. That is to say, if we opt for the 
former hypothesis (having no reason to choose either against the 
other) and continue our experiments on the assumption that it holds, 
we shall adhere to it just as long as we should adhere to “ All swans 
are white”. For no observation statement will ever falsify the 
second conjunct in it. 

(3) Popper’s theory therefore allows that metaphysical assertions 
can be ‘‘ well confirmed ” in the same way as scientific hypotheses. 

In regard to the first of these two arguments, it is true that Popper 
uses the notion of falsifiability as a criterion for distinguishing degrees 
of confirmation, in so far as falsifiability is essentially involved in 


18. F. Barker, Induction and Hypothesis, pp. 156-161, New York, 1957. 
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that criterion. Thus, on Popper’s theory, a high positive degree of 
corroboration is assigned to a theory if it is both highly falsifiable and 
has been severely tested. The degree of falsifiability determines 
which hypothesis is to be selected for further experiment, and then 
the severity of the tests to which the selected hypothesis has been 
successfully subjected finally determines the degree of corroboration, 
To quote Popper himself : 


a theory is to be accorded a positive degree of corroboration if it is 
compatible with the accepted basic statements and if, in addition, 
@ non-empty sub-class of these basic statements (‘ accepted as the 
results of sincere attempts to refute the theory ’, footnote p. 267) is 
derivable from the theory in conjunction with the other accepted basic 
statements (p. 266). 


To this extent then the first step in Barker’s argument can be 
accepted. His second step, however, is quite unacceptable. To 
argue that the criterion for distinguishing degrees of confirmation is so 
applied that given two hypotheses neither of which is falsified by the 
evidence, the more falsifiable is to be regarded as the better confirmed, 
is to ignore the difference between confirmation and corroboration 
(as defined by Popper). What, according to Popper, “ determines 
the degree of corroboration (is) the severity of the various tests to which 
the hypothesis in question can be, and has been, subjected”. At 
the same time, “ the severity of the tests, in its turn, depends upon 
the degree of testability... .” } 

The important point here is that although the degree of testability 
determines how severely the hypothesis can be tested, it does not 
determine how successfully the hypothesis withstands the severest 
possible tests, Yet this last factor is (explicitly) made an essential 
factor in the criterion, as is clear from the clause ‘“‘ and has been ” in 
the above quotation. This point is implicit in Popper’s further 
assertion (p. 268) that “‘ the degree of corroboration actually attained 
does not depend only on the degree of falsifiability : a statement may 
be falsifiable to a high degree yet it may be only slightly corroborated, 
or it may in fact be falsified”. In other words, we cannot finally 
arrive at our assessment of the degree of corroboration until the 
results of severe testing are at hand. ‘I must insist” says Popper 
at the end of one of the new appendices (p. 418) “ that C(h, e) can 
be interpreted as degree of corroboration only if e is a report on the 
severest tests we have been able to design” (author’s italics). 

The third step in Barker’s argument is unacceptable for the same 
reason. For Popper does not argue that because “ All animals are 
mortal ” is more falsifiable than ‘“‘ All men are mortal ”’ (which it is), 
therefore, ‘‘ All animals are mortal ” is better confirmed than “ All 
men are mortal”. Certainly, in any normal use of “ confirmed ”, 
if Q follows from P, then Q must be at least as well confirmed as P. 
But Popper is at pains to stress that “ confirms ” is an unsuitable 


1 P, 267, author’s italics. 
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word for the concept he has in mind. (See footnote p. 251.) Fur- 

thermore, his explicit definition of ‘‘ Corroboration ” (quoted above) 

makes it clear that from the fact that Q follows from P, nothing at 

al] follows as to the relation between the degrees of corroboration of P 

and Q. In view of this it is, perhaps, hardly fair to attribute to 

Popper (as Barker does, p. 160) a “ patent misuse ” of the phrase 

“better confirmed”. The mistake of the argument lies, again, in 

the assumption that “‘ more falsifiable” entails “ better corro- 

borated”; whereas, in fact, it merely entails ‘‘ better chance that 
testing may result in a positive degree of corroboration ”. 

I conclude that Barker’s first argument against Popper cannot be 
sustained. 

Barker's second argument is, I think, a stronger one. But his 
formulation of it loses some force by the continued assumption 
that “ more falsifiable ” entails “ better corroborated”. Although 
this assumption does not in this case invalidate the argument, it 
tends to confuse the issue. Barker’s main point is that if we con- 
join a non-falsifiable end a falsifiable statement, then the criterion for 
distinguishing degrees of corroboration fails to work in thiscase. For, 
in this case, the corroborating instances and the potential falsifiers are 
identical for both hypotheses. 

Now although Popper has an answer to this, it is not as final and 
unequivocal as might be wished. He says (pp. 82-83): “ As regards 
auxiliary hypotheses we decide to lay down the rule that only those 
are acceptable whose introduction does not diminish the degree of 
falsifiability or testability of the system in question, but, on the 
contrary, increases it”’; and he quotes as a violation of the rule 
“the contraction hypothesis of Fitzgerald and Lorentz which had no 
falsifiable consequences”. In the same way, presumably, “ The 
World Spirit informs all activity” violates the same rule. But 
everything turns here, of course, upon the meaning to be attached to 
“auxiliary hypothesis”. The term “ auxiliary” presupposes the 
existence of ‘‘ main” hypothesis (in contrast to it) and this suggests 
that what Popper has in mind is the point (stressed also by Barker 
later in his book) that corroboration is relative to systems of hypo- 
theses rather than to solitary hypotheses in isolation. If this is so, 
then it is a fair criticism of Popper that no allowance was made for 
this in his definition of the term “corroboration”. Furthermore, 
it is clear that some elaboration of the full significance of “ auxiliary 
hypothesis ” will be required if this definition is to retain any degree 
of precision. 

To conclude, of the two arguments against Popper’s theory, which 
Barker advances, the one cannot be sustained but the other is of 
considerable interest, pointing as it does to a not obviously unfillable 
lacuna in the theory. 


University College of North Staffs G. B. Keene 











A DEFENCE OF AYER’S VERIFIABILITY PRINCIPLE 
AGAINST CHURCH’S CRITICISM 


In a review of Ayer’s Language, Truth, and Logic (Revised Edition), 
Professor Alonzo Church proposed w hat purported to be a decisive 
criticism of Ayer’s revised formulation of the Verifiability Principle, 


Let O,, O,, and O, be three ‘observation-statements’ . . . such 
that no one of the three alone entails any of the others. Then 
these we may show of any statement S whatever that either it or its 
negation is verifiable, as follows. Let O, and S be the negations of 0, 
and of § respectively. Then (under Ayer’s definition) 0,0, v 0,8 is 
directly verifiable, because with O, it entails O,. Moreover, § and 
0 102. 0,8 together entail O,. Therefore (under Ayeu’s definition) § is 
indirectly verifiable—unless it happens that 0,0, Vv O48 alone entails 0:, 
in which case 3 and O, together entail O,, so that 8 is directly verifiable. 
(Journal of Symbolic Logic, 1949, 14, p. 53.) 


This criticism has become a well-known and standard one, being 
generally accepted as yalid ; so far as I know, no dissenting opinion 
has been published. The ‘object of the following remarks is to 
suggest that Professor Church has made a mistake and that if Ayer’s 
revised formulation is not satisfactory, it is so on grounds distinct 
from those adduced by this eminent critic. 

I shall begin by quoting the relevant passage from Ayer’s book; 
“I propose to say that a statement is directly verifiable if it is either 
itself an observation-statement, or is such that in conjunction. with 
one or more observation-statements it entails at least one observa- 
tion-statement which is not deducible from these other premises 
alone ; and I propose to say that a statement is indirectly verifiable 
if it satisfies the following conditions : first, that in conjunction with 
certain other premises it entails one or more directly verifiable 
statements which are not deducible from these other premises alone ; 
and secondly, that these other premises do not include any statement 
that is not either analytic, or directly verifiable, or — of being 
independently established as indirectly verifiable ” (p. 13). 

Let p, g, and r be any three specific observation-statements such 
that no one of them alone entails any of the others, and let s be any 
statement whatever. Church’s thesis is that, on Ayer’s definition, 
$, or its negation ~ s, is always verifiable. If this is correct, then it 
obviously completely destroys the point and utility of the Verif- 
ability Principle. 

(a) To begin with, Church points out that 

p and (~ p.q) v(r.~s) jointly entail r. (A) 
Since r is not entailed by p alone, it results from the second clause of 
Ayer’s definition of directly verifiable statements that 

(~ p.q)V¥(r.~s8) is directly verifiable. (B) 
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I certainly grant the correctness of (A) and (B). 

(b) The next stage of the argument has two parts. 

(bi) According to Church, if (~ p.q) v(r.~s) does not alone 
entail g, then 


sand (~ p.q)v(r.~s) jointly entail q, (C) 
and from this, together with Ayer’s definition, he concludes that 
s is indirectly verifiable. (D) 


This allegation is easily disposed of. Looking at Ayer’s two con- 
ditions for indirect verifiability, we can see that, in view of (B) and 
(C), s satisfies the first condition, while, unless s is analytic or verifiable, 
it cannot satisfy the second condition. (I assume that Ayer’s “ in- 
dude” means “include intra se” and not “include inter se”. If it 
does mean the latter, Church’s criticism is very easily side-stepped 
by amending the original to mean “ include inéra se”’.) 


"(bii) Church holds that if 


(~ p.q) Vv (r.~s) alone entails q, (E) 
then 
~ sand r jointly entail q ; (F) 
and he concludes from this implication that 
~ s is directly verifiable. (G) 


This part of Church’s argument is unimpeachable. On the other 
hand, it does not seem that Ayer is thereby forced to accept as 
directly verifiable any statement that he would not wish to allow as 
directly verifiable, for it seems that (E) is not justifiably assertible 
unless ~ s is a statement of a kind that Ayer would himself wish to 
class as directly verifiable. In this connection it must be remembered 
that r is an observation-statement ; it cannot be a general statement 
of any kind. 


University of Bristol Peter NIDDITCH 
















COLOUR INCOMPATIBILITY AND 
LANGUAGE-GAMES 


SETTLING “ once and for all ” the logical status of so-called synthetic 
@ priort propositions seems to be like “ permanently ” giving up 
tobacco : addicts of both vices are likely to do it over and over again, 
But, for what it may be worth, I should like to suggest an approach 
to the former problem (the latter I have stopped trying to overcome) 
which may, on further exploration, prove more than temporarily 
satisfying. My aim is to show that at least one class of synthetic 
@ priori statements, i.e. those asserting the incompatibility of dif. 
ferent shades of colour, may be considered both necessary and contin- 
gent, in different respects, and that philosophical disputants who 
argue for one or the other side of the issue—as though they were 
mutually exclusive in all respects—have failed to appreciate certain 
implications of Wittgenstein’s teaching concerning language-games. 


I 


The problem in its traditional formulation frequently runs as 
follows: ‘‘ How do we know that the same thing cannot be both 
red and blue all over? Is this a case of logical or some other kind 
of incompatibility? Or is it merely a contingent truth?” But 
such a formulation is insufficiently precise for our purposes. As 
the question stands, in fact, it is worse than imprecise, it is mis- 
leading. Before we attempt to answer the question jow we know 
that the same thing cannot be both red and blue all over, we had 
better tighten up our phraseology to make sure that the subordinate 
clause, “the same thing cannot be both red and blue all over”, 
expresses a proposition that can be known, 1.e. a true proposition. 

The assertion, “the same thing cannot be both red and blue all 
over ”, requires a temporal specification if it is not to be open to the 
simplest kind of falsification. Unless we add“. . . atthesametime” 
to the statement, it could be construed as denying that the same 
thing, e.g. a box, could at one time be painted red all over and at 
another time be painted blue all over. Some metaphysicians with 
an extreme doctrine of internal relations might, perhaps, be prepared 
to defend this denial, contending that a radical change in colour- 
property constituted the box no longer the “ same thing © ; but most 
of us would—for good reasons—be loath to do this. 

Even when we avoid such metaphysical entanglements by sup- 
plying a temporal limitation to our claim, the traditional statement 
remains open to an interpretation which is empirically falsifiable. 
If I stand before a thing which under normal conditions I should 
call ** white ” and, in daylight, hold a red filter in front of my eyes 
while a friend beside me holds a blue filter before his eyes and we 
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gaze simultaneously at the thing, he will see a blue thing and | will 
see a red thing. The thing will at the same time be red all over to 
me and blue all over to him. Thus a second qualification is required 
to rule out such instances of a thing’s being both red and blue all 
over at the same time. Our key proposition now should read : 
“The same thing cannot be both red and blue all over at the same 
time to the same observer.” 

We have made some progress, but a nest of philosophical problems 
will lie ahead so long as we are content merely to patch up the initial 
language of the traditional formulation. The question of what 
colour a thing “‘ really ” is, what it means for a thing to “ be ” blue 
or red, how we can tell that a thing is blue or red, or, indeed, 
coloured at all, “all over” simultaneously when we can see only 
cne surface of it at a time, the question of “ primary ” and “ secon- 
dary ” qualities—all these are sure to arise to distract us and even- 
tually to make us wonder whether our earlier statement in terms of 
“thing” was not unfortunate. Can we find some form of discourse 
other than “ thing-language ” into which our key proposition may 
be translated so that we may detour around the maze of traditional 
philosophical perplexities before us? If so, we can proceed directly 
to an examination of the primary question before us: how we know 
the truth of what the proposition states. 


II 


Rather than plunging into the tangential metaphysical and 
epistemological issues raised by the traditional use of “ thing- 
language’, we shall do weil, I think, to make use of “ visual-field- 
language” in the formulation of our key proposition. Russell 
suggests this form of approach when, in An Inquiry into Meaning and 
Truth, he refers to “‘ the impossibility of two different colours in 
the same part of the visual field . . .” (p. 165). Such a language 
may not be adequate for all philosophical purposes, as I am convinced 
that recent discussion of sense-data has amply shown, but it offers 
noteworthy advantages in the context of our limited problem. A 
statement of the incompatibility of blue and red in terms of a 
particular visual field rules out the distracting issues of other obser- 
vers, unobservable surfaces, and so on. Adopting this suggestion, 
we may express more precisely the issue before us as follows: 
“How do we know that red and blue cannot occur simultaneously in 
the same part of the visual field? Is this a case of logical or some 
other kind of incompatibility? Or is it merely a contingent truth? ” 

Having formulated our problem, we are now faced with the 
familiar philosophical dilemma of wishing to say “neither” and 
“both ”’—but not knowing how to satisfy either impulse. We do 
not want to say that we know the truth of the incompatibility of 
red and blue only in the way in which we know the truth of garden- 
variety contingent propositions. A contingent proposition is one 
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which may in principle possess the truth-value of either “ true” 
or “false”. But there seems to be no way in principle in which 
proposition p, “red and blue cannot occur simultaneously in the 
same part of a visual field”, may be anything but true. If p is no 
more than an inductive generalization based on a lack of observed 
negative instances, we must be able to specify what a negative 
instance would be like ; but we are unable even to conceive of an 
experience which would falsify p. Nor is this inability merely a 
failure in our imaginative power ; we will not allow the proposition 
to be falsified by those who have the temerity to attempt it. If 
someone claims to be able to conceive red and blue as co-extensive in 
his visual field, we insist that he has misunderstood us: red and 
blue remain incompatible, he has merely imagined a third colour, 
purple. But the fact that the incompatibility of colours is nota 
merely contingent truth does not of itself make us wish to claim 
logical necessity for our statement. Logical necessity involves 
irrelevance to any actual or possible experience. But p is a proposi- 
tion which possesses clear relevance to our experience ; it seems, in 
fact, to be a straightforward report about our visual experience and 
liable to be confirmed every time we open our eyes. Can a proposi- 
tion which is open to confirmation by experience be considered to be 
logically necessary? 

In these and in similar ways we argue against saying either that 
the incompatibility of colours is a contingent truth or that it is a 
necessary truth. But by the same token we are compelled to insist 
that it is both. We learn the truth of statement p from experience, 
do we not? Apart from visual experience would we ever know 
whether the predicates red and blue were any more incompatible 
than the predicates smooth and hot? And if we know of the incom- 
patibility of colours only because we learn through experience what 
characteristics colours possess, how can we refuse to admit the 
contingency of that knowledge? On the other hand, the fact that 
the truth-value of p cannot even in principle be altered by experience 
constrains us to call p necessary and to note the similarities which p 
shares with other statements, like those of mathematics, which we 
will not allow to be confuted. 

Both sides of this dispute have much to commend them. My own 
position is that both can be reconciled if we admit (a) that “ red” 
and “blue” are incompatible predicates due to the rules of the 
colour language-game of ordinary discourse, and (b) that this colour 
language-game, rules and all, depends on experience to give it its 
point. In other words, p is true thanks to a “ linguistic necessity ” 
which is not itself necessary. 


III 


It would be tempting and simple to say that “‘ red ” is defined as 
one colour and that “ blue ” is by definition another colour and that 
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pecause of this fact of language what is “ red ” in a visual field cannot 
also be “ blue’. This. position is all the more tempting because it 
is true. Here lies the source of the vaunted necessity of many, 

thaps all, “synthetic @ priori” propositions. But it would be 
unsatisfying, because incomplete, to stop here. Something more 
must be added to undergird this mereiy verbalistic account of lin- 
mistic necessity, and the missing ingredient in our analysis, it seems 
to me, is that of human purpose. ’ 

One of the most crucial themes in Wittgenstein’s Philosophical 
Investigations is his stress on the human context of language, the 
interplay between discourse and activity. Language is misunder- 
stood if it is abstracted from its concrete functional setting. For 
Wittgenstein, ‘‘ the whole, consisting of language and the actions 
into which it is woven, [is] the ‘language game’ ” (Philosophical 
Investigations, p. 7). But other philosophers, ignoring extra- 
linguistic considerations, have failed to follow this lead. And one 
area, in particular, where absorption in language at the expense of 
attention to its human context has taken a heavy toll, is precisely in 
connection with the analysis of the synthetic a priori. That “red” 
and “ blue ” are incompatible, to return to our example, is today a 
necessity of language; but it is a necessity which reflects human 
purposes and is relevant to facts about human conditions of existence. 
Discourse which deals with colours ‘and visual fields is “ woven ” 
together, in Wittgenstein’s terms, with actions and interests of a 
particular sort. The chapter in our language which deals with 
colours composes a colour language-game, or a sub-language of its 
own; and, as Wittgenstein puts it, ‘‘ to imagine a language means 
to imagine a form of life ” (Philosophical Investigations, p. 19). 

Perhaps I can make this point more vivid, as well as more con- 
vineing, by suggesting an experiment which, if I am correct, should 
tend to support my position. Search out, if you can, an intelligent 
person who has been blind from birth. Put to him the question : 
“Can red and blue occur simultaneously in the same part of one’s 
visual field?’ I should not be surprised if, even without any 
‘knowledge by acquaintance ” of red and blue (and without the 
ability to imagine a “ visual field ”’), your blind informant—once he 
is convinced that you are serious in your question—will be able to 
answer quite correctly. He will probably hesitate and need to think 
somewhat longer than his sighted friends, but, if he knows how to use 
the English language properly, he will be likely to give the right 
answer. Thus far “linguistic necessity ” will have been shown to 





' Professor Ryle reports that in performing my suggested experiment he 
obtained negative results. Lest some pounce upon this as proof that 
colour incompatibility statements are in no sense capable of being known 
s priori, let me point out that the grammatical formalist asks modestly 
for only one positive instance. All negative instances can be accepted as 
indicating merely that some blind persons can get along perfectly well 
without ever learning the rules governing visual language-games. In any 
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be operative. This might lead some to conclude that if even , 
blind man, independent of personal experience, can correctly answer 
our question, then a purely formal analysis of grammar could fully 
account for all knowledge of such truths. But such a conclusion 
would be premature, as our sightless friend’s hesitation should haye 
warned us. What, after all, was the basis of his knowledge? He was 
able to answer correctly in the end because he had learned the language 
of a society of sighted persons. But in a kingdom of the blind the 
very language of visual fields would be gibberish. The language. 
game of colours would have no point. No semantic rules for the use 
of colour-names, no syntactic questions concerning the compatibility 
of colour-predicates, would arise. : 

This is the sense in which it is true to say that statement p is 
contingent, then, that its truth is dependent in the end upon certain 
facts of nature: facts of physics (the production and absorption of 
energy in the form of light-waves) and facts of biology (the equip- 
ment of language-using animals with sight). This is a dependence 
not of the particular proposition only, which is made true analytically 
by the rules of the colour language-game ; but it is a dependence of 
the language-game itself on facts of human experience, interests, and 
purposes within the natural order as we find it. Therefore the 
incompatibility of colours may justifiably be held to be both a neces- 
sary and—in a more profound sense—a contingent truth. What is 
necessary in a language-game may not be necessary as a language- 
game. 

The degree to which the approach outlined here can be profitably 
employed in connection with other synthetic a prior statements 
than those of colour incompatibility has not been discussed. But it 
would seem highly probable that analogous points might be made 
about any statement which combines, as all synthetic a priori 
statements do, both putative reference to facts of our experience 
and logical invulnerability to empirical disproof. Examine such 
statements closely and I suspect that you will find that in every case 
two levels may be distinguished : first, the factual level of human 
purposes, interests, and experience, the level of the origin of language- 
games, and, second, the level of ordinary discussion within a given 
social situation, where the truth of such statements is guaranteed 
by the informal rules of language which make discussion itself 
intelligible. 

FREDERICK Ferré 


Mount Holyoke College 












case, my suggested experiment is not meant to “ prove ”’, but only to illus- 
trate, the position I maintain. Philosophy is not an empirical science, nor 
is the logical analysis of statements open to straightforward experimental 
falsification—but I believe that successful instances of my experiment 
would tend to support the prior analysis of p as capable, on the level of 
developed language, of being known independent of experience. 
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PETER GLASSEN ON THE COGNIVITY OF 
MORAL JUDGMENTS! 


Mr. GuasseN has given irrefutable proof of a thesis which only 
a nitwit could ever have denied, viz. that most people most of the 
time believe moral judgments to be cognitive statements. Since 
Carnap and Cie. are not nitwits, whatever else they may be, it follows 
that they could not have intended to deny this sociological fact. 
The non-cognitive theory of ethics is not a patently false theory 
about what the plain man intends to convey when he pronounces 
a moral judgment, but, if I understand it correctly, is a corollary 
of a normative, prescriptive epistemology admittedly opposed to 
common uncritical assumptions concerning the range of knowledge. 
The corollary follows from the epistemological doctrines that (1) 
knowledge be limited to empirical matters of fact and empty analytic 
statements, and (2) that moral judgments are neither of these. Thus 
the thesis that moral judgments merely express the emotional atti- 
tudes of the speaker (that they are neither true nor false and have 
no cognitive meaning) should not be interpreted as a factual general- 
ization describing what most speakers of moral judgments intend 
to convey. Quite the contrary. The thesis is iconoclastic rather 
than descriptive. Logical positivists have been on a crusade, if 
they will forgive the term, which would have no point if they did 
not believe that most people mistakenly assume that there can 
be knowledge of right and wrong. 

If I am right that Glassen has misunderstood the logical positivist 
position, the fault may not be his. Our semantics experts have 
excelled in vague and misleading expositions of the emotive theory 
of value. They all too frequently neglect to tell us what they mean 
by an “analysis of meaning”. Charles Stevenson’s Ethics and 
Language had me so befuddled that I once wrote to him to ask whether 
the Mr. A and Mr. B whose moral judgments and moral disputes 
he analyzes are graduate students committed to logical positivism, 
or are Tom, Dick, and Aunt Sally. His answer was delightfully 
unequivocal ; I quote the pertinent passages from his letter (5 May 
1952) : 


I think there’s no doubt whatsoever that my two patterns of 
analysis in Ethics and Language do not give an account of what 
ordinary people normally mean when they use the ethical terms. 
The Arne Naess followers (who so often write in the little Swedish 
journal, Theoria) always talk as though analysis of meaning has as its 
proper aim just that—to reveal conventional meanings. And Moore 
used to talk that way too. But such an approach is a little foolish, 
in my opinion, in ignoring the fact (or at least, what appears to me 
to be a fact) that commen usage is confused. I see no point in triangu- 
lating the current state of confusion. So what I was really attempting 


1 Minp, Ixviii (January 1959), pp. 57-72. 
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to do (my references to ‘ linguistic flexibility’ being intended to point 
out the need of doing it) was not to give just what people have meant, 
but only to ‘salvage’ from their meaning all that I, viewing the 
situation from an empirical viewpoint, could find intelligible. . 

Thus, with some reservations, I am inclined to think of Ethics 
and Language as a ‘deliberately prescriptive proposal’, as yoy 
suggest. . . . 


This statement seems to me a guide in understanding all non- 
cognitive analyses of moral judgments, despite the vagueness and 
inconsistency of Carnap, Ayer, Feigl and others on this point. This 
interpretation seems to be the only one which makes any sense at all 
of the logical positivist position. If it is correct, the position is 
exempt from many of Glassen’s criticisms. In so far as his evidence 
shows that “‘ moral discourse is redolent of cognitivity ” (p. 71), he 
merely proves the pervasiveness of the epistemological assumptions 
logical positivism challenges. 

Now if the ndn-cognitive theory of moral judgments is part of 
a prescriptive epistemology, and is not intended as descriptive 
sociology, it follows that there can be only two legitimate attacks 
against it: (1) attack the empiricist epistemology by defending 
non-empirical sources of knowledge, or (2) show that moral judg- 
ments are cognitive propositions within an empiricist definition of 
cognition. 

The second attack (the attempt to show that moral judgments are 
emprically testable propositions) has been made, I believe ineffec- 
tually, by Dewey, C. I. Lewis, Stephen Pepper, and others. Glassen 
appears to reject this line of attack, for he implies (though he does 
not explicitly state) that moral predicates are not empirical predi- 
cates. He does adumbrate an attack of the first sort, i.e. an 
attack on empiricism as empiricism is formulated by logical pcsiti- 
vists. Let us glance for a moment at that attack. 

On page 59 Glassen points out the impossibility of giving a prion 
proofs of the thesis that only empirical and analytic propositions 

are cognitive sentences, and he exposes the petitio principii involved 
if a logical positivist were to list sentences he regards as cognitive 
sentences in order to infer inductively that all cognitive sentences 
are empirical or analytic statements. But these remarks boomerang 
on every epistemology. This is the uncracked (and uncrackable?) 
nut of the true definition of truth, of knowing the nature and tests of 
knowledge. Nor can this nut be cracked by Glassen’s review of the 
epistemological presuppositions of uncritical moral discourse. I am 
myself fairly well convinced that the ultimate foundation of every 
epistemology is a decision, defensible in relation to human purposes or 


1Cf. pp. 71-72: “Suppose, for example, that the moral predicate 
‘right’ stood for a dispositional property such that any act that had a 
certain set of intrinsic, relational or dispositional empirical properties 
would have the further dispositional property signified by the word 
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‘right ’. 
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desires, but not verifiable. As some positivists have admitted,’ this 
means that “theories ” of cognitive meaning are not themselves 
wgnitive statements; the “verifiability theory of meaning’”’ 
yould more properly, and more candidly, have been named “ the 
empiricist decision concerning cognitive meaning”; the tests of 
trath cannot be applied to themselves. 

The major task of every epistemology, then, is to exhibit the 
advantages and disadvantages of alternative decisions concerning 
what is to be called “ knowledge ”—concerning the methods to be 
used in verifying beliefs. Relevant considerations are: Does the 
proposed epistemology offer intersubjective agreement on all 
propositions which can be tested by the methods advocated? Does it 
promise agreement only if unfulfilled conditions could be fulfilled, 
such as the discovery of universally acceptable a priori axioms? 
Do methods recommended for testing beliefs yield a body of logically 
consistent beliefs? etc. 

Considered in this light, Glassen’s attack on logical positivism 
appears a bit like throwing stones from a glass house. The burden 
of defence is not with those who restrict cognition to empirical 
statements and tautologies (the cognitive status of which everyone 
admits), but upon those who believe there are reliable tests of know- 
ledge in addition to empirical and logical tests. What are they! 
Rationalists are still looking, though with increasingly forlorn hopes, 
for a non-suspect synthetic a priort; intuitionists and revelationists 
have difficulty intuiting or receiving by revelation the criteria by 
which “real” intuitions and revelations can be distinguished 
fromillusory ones. Since we face a forced option between a restricted 
criterion of knowledge and a more extended one, those who, like 
Glassen, prefer an extended one must offer some justification for 
whatever methods they propose to use to test their super-empirical 
knowledge. Ironically, it begins to appear that logical positivists 
are the only responsible philosophers. They at least never pretend 
to regard a statement as cognitive unless they are prepared to give 
the methods by which the knowledge conveyed is gained and tested. 
In contrast it seems downright irresponsible to do the sort of thing 
Glassen does when he suggests that the non-empirical predicate 
“right? may occur in a cognitive proposition, without telling us 
what methods are to be used in verifying the proposition. (See 
the sentences quoted in note 1, p. 96.) The age of innocence is over ; 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method imposes epistemological sophistica- 
tion on us; we are no longer free to assume naively that we have 
knowledge without the epistemological enquiry into its sources and 
tests. 

It is tempting to turn Glassen’s final quip back onto himself : 
Since he is convinced that whenever the plain man believes moral 


‘Hans Reichenbach has elaborated this view that the basic tenets of 
any epistemology, including its criteria of cognitive meaning, are decisiona! 
incharacter. Cf. his aperience and Prediction, especially chapter I. 
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one VI.—CRITICAL NOTICE 

The Phenomenon of Man. By Pierre TEILHARD DE CHARDIN. 
'STER With an introduction by Sir Julian Huxley. Collins, London, 






1959. 205s. 









Everything does not happen continuously at any one moment in the 
universe. Neither does everything hapren everywhere in it. 

There are no summits without abysses. 

When the end of the world is mentioned, the idea that leaps into 
our minds is always one of catastrophe. 

Life was born and propagates itself on the earth as a solitary pulsa- 
tion. 

In the last analysis the best guarantee that a thing should happen 
is that it appears to us as vitally necessary. 




































Tuis little bouquet of aphorisms, each one thought sufficiently im- 
portant by its author to deserve a paragraph to itself, is taken from 
Pire Teilhard’s The Phenomenon of Man. It is a book widely held 
to be of the utmost profundity and significance ; it created something 
like a sensation upon its publication a few years ago in France, and 
some reviewers hereabouts have called it the Book of the Year—one, 
the Book of the Century. Yet the greater part of it, I shall show, is 
nonsense, tricked out by a variety of tedious metaphysical conceits, 
and its author can be excused of dishonesty only on the grounds 
that before deceiving others he has taken great pains to deceive 
himself. The Phenomenon of Man cannot be read without a feeling 
of suffocation, a gasping and flailing around for sense. There is an 
argument in it, to be sure—a feeble argument, abominably expressed 
—and this I shall expound in due course ; but consider first the style, 
because it is the style that creates the illusion of content, and which 
isin some part the cause as well as merely the symptom of Teilhard’s 
alarming apocalyptic seizures. 

The Phenomenon of Man stands square in the tradition of Natur- 
philosophic, a philosophical indoor pastime of German origin which 
does not seem even by accident (though there is a great deal of it) 
to have contributed anything of permanent value to the storehouse 
of human thought. French is not a language that lends itself 
naturally to the opaque and ponderous idiom of nature-philosophy, 
and Teilhard has accordingly resorted to the use of that tipsy, 
euphoric prose-poetry which is one of the more tiresome manifesta- 
tions of the French spirit. It is of the nature of reproduction that 
progeny should outnumber parents, and of Mendelian heredity that 
the inborn endowments of the parents should be variously recom- 
bined and reassorted among their offspring, so enlarging the popula- 
tion’s candidature for evolutionary change. Teilhard puts the 
matter thus: it is one of his more lucid passages, and Mr. Wall’s 
translation, here as almost everywhere else, captures the spirit and 
sense of the original. 
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Reproduction doubles the mother cell. Thus, by a mechanism 
which is the inverse of chemical disintegration, it multiplies withoy 
crumbling. At the same time, however, it transforms what was only 
intended to be prolonged. Closed in on itself, the living element 
reaches more or less quickly a state of immobility. It becomes stuck 
and coagulated in its evolution. Then by the act of reproduction it 
regains the faculty for inner re-adjustment and consequently takes ona 
new appearance and direction. The process is one of pluralization 
in form as well asin number. The elemental ripple of life that emerges 
from each individual unit does not spread outwards in a monotonov 
circle formed of individual units exactly like itself. It is diffracted 
and becomes iridescent, with an indefinite scale of variegated tonalities, 
The living unit is a centre of irresistible multiplication, and ipso facto 
an equally irresistible focus of diversification. 


In no sense other than an utterly trivial one is reproduction the 
inverse of chemical disintegration. It is a misunderstanding of 
genetics to suppose that reproduction is only “ intended ” to make 
facsimiles, for parasexual processes of genetical exchange are to be 
found in the simplest living things. There seems to be some con- 
fusion between the versatility of a population and the adaptability 
of an individual. But errors of fact or judgement of this kind are 
to be found throughout, and are not my immediate concern ; notice 
instead the use of adjectives of excess (misuse, rather, for genetic 
diversity is not indefinite nor multiplication irresistible). Teilhard 
is for ever shouting at us: things or affairs are, in alphabetical order, 
astounding, colossal, endless, enormous, fantastic, giddy, hyper-, 
Immense, implacable, indefinite, inexhaustible, inextricable, infinite, 
infinitesimal, innumerable, irresistible, measureless, mega-, monstrous, 
mysterious, prodigious, relentless, super-, ultra-, unbelievable, un- 
bridled, or unparalleled. When something is described as merely huge 
we feel letdown. After this softening-up process we are ready to take 
delivery of the neologisms: biota, noosphere, hominization, com- 
plexification. There is much else in the literary idiom of nature- 
philosophy : nothing-buttery, for example, always part of the minor 
symptomatology of the bogus. “Love in all its subtleties is 
nothing more, and nothing less, than the more or less direct trace 
marked on the heart of the element by the psychical convergence of 
the universe upon itself.” ‘Man discovers that he is nothing else 
than evolution become conscious of itself ”’, and evolution is “ nothing 
else than the continual growth of .. . ‘psychic’ or ‘radial’ 
energy”. Again, “the Christogenesis of St. Paul and St. John is 
nothing else and nothing less than the extension . . . of that noo- 
genesis in which cosmogenesis . . . culminates.” It would have 
been a great disappointment to me if Vibration did not somewhere 
make itself felt, for all scientistic mystics either vibrate in person or 
find themselves resonant with cosmic vibrations ; but I am happy to 
say that on page 266 Teilhard will be found to do so. 

These are trivialities, revealing though they are, and perhaps I 
make too much of them. The evolutionary origins of consciousness 
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are indeed distant and obscure, and perhaps so trite a thought does 
need this kind of dressing to make it palatable: “refracted rear- 
wards along the course of evolution, consciousness displays itself 
qualitatively as a spectrum of shifting hints whose lower terms are 
lost in the night.” (The roman type is mine.) What is much more 
serious is the fact that Teilhard habitually and systematically cheats 
with words. His work, he has assured us, is to be read, not as a 
metaphysical system, but “ purely and simply as a scientific treatise ” 
executed with “‘ remorseless ” or “ inescapable ” logic; yet he uses 
in metaphor words like energy, tension, force, impetus, and dimen- 
sion as if they retained the weight and thrust of their special scientific 
usages. Consciousness, for example, is a matter upon which Teilhard 
has been said to have illuminating views. For the most part 
consciousness is treated as a manifestation of energy, though this does 
not help us very much because the word ‘ energy ’ is itself debauched ; 
but elsewhere we learn that consciousness is a dimension, something 
with mass, something corpuscular and particulate which can exist 
in various degrees of concentration, being sometimes infinitely diffuse. 
In his lay capacity Teilhard, a naturalist, practised a comparatively 
humble and unexacting kind of science, but he must have known 
better than to play such tricks as these. On page 60 we read: 
“The simplest form of protoplasm is already a substance of unheard- 
ofcomplexity. This complexity increases in geometrical progression 
as we pass from the protozoon higher and higher up the scale of the 
metazoa. And so it is for the whole of the remainder always and 
everywhere.” Later we are told that the “ nascent cellular world 
shows itself to be already infinitely complex”. This seems to leave 
little room for improvement. In any event complexity (a subject 
on which Teilhard has a great deal to say) is not measureable in those 
scalar quantities to which the concept of a geometrical progression 
applies. 

In spite of all the obstacles that Teilhard perhaps wisely puts in 
our way, it is possible to discern a train of thought in The Phenomenon 
of Man. It is founded upon the belief that the fundamental process 
or motion in the entire universe is evolution, and evolution is ‘a 
general condition to which all theories, all hypotheses, all systems 
must bow ... a light illuminating all facts, a curve that all lines must 
follow”. This being so, it follows that “ nothing could ever burst 
forth as final across the different thresholds successively traversed 
by evolution . . . which has not already existed in an obscure and 
primordial way ” (again myromans). Nothing is wholly new: there 
is always some primordium or anlage or rudiment or archetype of 
whatever exists or has existed. Love, for example—‘ that is to say, 
the affinity of being with being ”’—is to be found in some form through- 
out the organic world, and even at a “ prodigiously rudimentary 
level”, for if there were no such affinity between atoms when they 
unite into molecules it would be “ physically impossible for love to 
appear higher up, with us, in ‘ hominized’ form”. But above all 
consciousness is not new, for this would contradict the evolutionary 
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axiom; on the contrary, we are “logically forced to assume the 
existence in rudimentary form . of some sort of psyche in every 
corpuscle ”, even in molecules ; “* by the very fact of the individuai- 
ization of our planet, a certain mass of elementary consciousness was 
origina'ly emprisoned in the matter cf earth ”’. 

What form does this elementary consciousness take? Scientists 
have not been able to spot it, for they are shallow superficial fellows, 
unable to see into the inwardness of things—*‘ up to now, has science 
ever troubled to look at the world other than from without?” 
Consciousness is an interiority of matter, an “ inner face that every- 
where duplicates the ‘ material’ external face, which alone is com- 
monly considered by science’. To grasp the nature of the within 
of things we must understand that energy is of two kinds: the 
‘ tangential ’, which is energy as scientists use that word, and a radial 
energy (a term used interchangeably with spiritual or psychic energy) 
of which consciousness is treated sometimes as the equivalent, some- 
times as the manifestation, and sometimes as the consequence (there 
is no knowing what Teilhard intends). Radial energy appears to bea 
measure of, or that which conduces towards, complexity or degree 
or arrangement ; thus “ spiritual energy, by its very nature, increases 
in ‘radial’ value . . . in step with the increasing chemical com- 
plexity of the elements of which it represents the inner lining”. It 
confers centricity, and “the increase of the synthetic state of matter 
involves . . . an increase of consciousness ”’. 

We are now therefore in a position to understand what evolution 
is (is nothing but). Evolution is “the continual growth of... 
‘psychic’ or ‘radial’ energy, in the course of duration, beneath 
and within the mechanical energy I called ‘ tangential’ ”; evolution, 
then, is ‘‘ an ascent towards consciousness ’’. It follows that evolu- 
tion must have a “ precise orientation and a privileged azis ” at the 
topmost pole of which lies Man, born “a direct lineal descendant 
from a total effort of life ”. 

Let us fill in the intermediate stages. Teilhard, with a penetrating 
insight that Sir Julian Huxley singles out for special praise, discerns 
that consciousness in the everyday sense is somehow associated 
with the possession of nervous systems and brains (‘‘ we have every 
reason to think that in animals too a certain inwardness exists, 
approximately proportional to the development of their brains ”). 
The direction of evolution must therefore be towards cerebralization, 
i.e. towards becoming brainier. ‘‘ Among the infinite modalities in 
which the complication of life is dispersed ”’, he tells us, “ the differen- 
tiation of nervous tissue stands out . . . as a significant transforma- 
tion. It provides a direction ; and by its consequences it proves that 
evolution has a direction.” All else is equivocal and insignificant ; 
in the process of becoming brainier we find “the very essence of 

complexity, of essential metamorphosis”. And if we study the 
evolution of living things, organic evolution, we shall find that in 
every one of its lines, except only in those in which it does not occur, 
evolution is an evolution towards increasing complexity of the nervous 
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system and cerebralization. Plants don’t count, to be sure (be- 
cause “in the vegetable kingdom we are unable to follow along a 
nervous system the evolution of a psychism obviously remaining 
diffuse”) and the contemplation of insects provokes a certain shuffling 
of the feet (p. 153) ; but primates are “a phylum of pure and direct 
cerebralization ”’ and among them “ evolution went straight to work 
on the brain, neglecting everything else”. Here is Teilhard’s 
description of noogenesis, the birth of higher consciousness among the 
primates, and of the noosphere in which that higher consciousness is 
deployed . 

By the end of the Tertiary era, the psychical temperature in the 
cellular world had been rising for more than 500 million years. . . . 
When the anthropoid, so to speak, had been brought ‘ mentally ’, to 
boiling point some further calories were added. . . . No more was 
needed for the whole inner equilibrium to be upset. . . . By a tiny 
‘tangential ’ increase, the ‘ radial’ was turned back on itself and so 
to speak took an infinite leap forward. Outwardly, almost nothing 
in the organs had changed. But in depth, a great revolution had 
taken place: consciousness was now leaping and boiling in a space of 
super-sensory relationships and representations. . . . 


The analogy, it should be explained, is with the vaporization of water 
when it is brought to boiliag point, and the image of hot vapour 
remains when all else is forgotten. 

I do not propose to criticize the fatuous argument I have just 
outlined ; here, to expound isto expose. What Teilhard seems to be 
trying to say is that evolution is often (he says always) accompanied 
by an increase of crderliness or internal coherence or degree of inte- 
gration. In what sense is the fertilized egg that develops into an 
adult human being ‘ higher ’ than, say, a bacterial cell? In the sense 
that it contains richer and more complicated genetical instructions 
for the execution of those processes that together constitute develop- 
ment. Thus Teilhard’s radial, spiritual or psychic energy may be 
equated to ‘information’ or ‘information content’ in the sense 
that has been made reasonably precise by modern communications 
engineers. To equate it to consciousness, or to regard degree of 
consciousness as a measure of information content, is one of the silly 
little metaphysical conceits I mentioned in an earlier paragraph. 
Teilhard’s belief, enthusiastically shared by Sir Julian Huxley, that 
evolution flouts or foils the second law of thermodynamics is based 
on a confusion of thought ; and the idea that evolution has a main 
track or privileged axis is unsupported by scientific evidence. 

Teilhard is widely believed to have rejected the modern Mendelian- 
Darwinian theory of evolution or to have demonstrated its inade- 
quacy. Certainly he imports a ghost, the entelechy or élan vital of 
an earlier terminology, into the Mendelian machine ; but he seems 
to accept the idea that evolution is probationary and exploratory and 
mediated through a selective process, a “ groping”, a “ billionfold 
trial and error”; “far be it from me”, he declares, “to deny its 
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importance’. Unhappily Teilhard has no grasp of the real weakness 
of modern evolutionary theory, namely its lack of a complete theory 
of variation, of the origin of candidature for evolution. It is not 
enough to say that ‘ mutation ’ is ultimately the source of all genetical] 
diversity, for that is merely to give the phenomenon a name: muta- 
tion is so defined. What we want, and are very slowly beginning to 
get, is a comprehensive theory of the forms in which new genetical 
information comes into being. It may, as I have hinted elsewhere, 
turn out to be of the nature of nucleic acids and the chromosomal 
apparatus that they tend spontaneously to proffer genetical variants 
—genetical solutions of the problem of remaining alive—which 
are more complex and more elaborate than the immediate occasion 
calls for ; but to construe this ‘ complexification ’ as a manifestation 
of consciousness is a wilful abuse of words. 

Teilhard’s metaphysical argument begins where the scientific 
argument leaves off, and the gist of it is extremely simple. Inasmuch 
as evolution is the fundamental motion of the entire universe, an 
ascentalong a privileged and necessary pathway towards consciousness, 


so it follows that our present consciousness must “‘ culminate forwards © 


in some sort of supreme consciousness”. In expounding this thesis, 
Teilhard becomes more and more confused and excited and finally 
almost hysterical. The Supreme Consciousness, which apparently 
assimilates to itself all our personal consciousnesses, is, or is embodied 
in, “Omega” or the Omega-point; in Omega “the movement of 
synthesis culminates”. Now Omega is “already in existence and 
operative at the very core of the thinking mass ”’, so if we have our 
wits about us we should at this moment be able to detect Omega as 
‘some excess of personal, extra-human energy ”, the more detailed 
contemplation of which will disclose the Great Presence. Although 
already in existence, Omega is added to progressively : “ All round 
us, one by one, like a continual exhalation, ‘souls’ break away, 
carrying upwards their incommunicable load of consciousness”, 
and so we end up with “ a harmonized collectivity of consciousnesses 
equivalent to a sort of super-consciousness ”’. 

Teilhard devotes some little thought to the apparently insuperable 
problem of how to reconcile the persistence of individual cor scious- 
nesses with their assimilation to Omega. But the problem yields to 
the application of “ remorseless logic’. The individual particles of 
consciousness do not join up any old how, but only centre to centre, 
thanks to the mediation of Love; Omega, then, “ in its ultimate 
principle, can only be a distinct Centre radiating at the core of a 
system of centres ’’, and the final state of the world is one in which 
“unity coincides. with a paroxysm of harmonized complexity ”. 
And so our hero escapes from his appalling predicament: with one 
bound, Jack was free. 

Although elsewhere Teilhard has dared to write an equation s0 
explicit as “ Evolution = Rise of Consciousness ”’ he does not go 80 
far as to write ‘‘ Omega = God”; but in the course of some obscure 
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pious rant he does tell us that God, like Omega, is a “ Centre of 
watres”, and in one place he refers to “ God-Omega ”. 

How have people come to be taken in by The Phenomenon of Man? 
We must not underestimate the size of the market for works of this 
kind, for philosophy-fiction. Just as compulsory primary education 
seated @ market catered for by cheap dailies and weeklies, so the 

read of secondary and latterly of tertiary education has created 
alarge population of people, often with well developed literary and 
sholarly tastes, who have been educated far beyond their capacity 
to undertake analytical thought. It is through their eyes that we 
must attempt to see the attractions of Teilhard, which I shall jot 
down in the order in which they come to mind. 

1. The Phenomenon of Man is anti-scientific in temper (scientists 
are shown up as shallow folk skating about on the surface of things), 
and, as if that were not recommendation enough, it was written by a 
sientist, a fact which seems to give it particular authority and weight. 
laymen firmly believe that scientists are one species of person. 
They are not to know that the different branches of science require 
very different aptitudes and degrees of skill for their prosecution. 
Teilhard practised an intellectually unexacting kind of science in 
which he achieved a moderate proficiency. He has no grasp of what 
makes a logical argument or of what makes for proof. He does not 
even preserve the common decencies of scientific writing, though his 
book is professedly a scientific treatise. 

2. It is written in an all but totally unintelligible style, and this is 
construed as prima facie evidence of profundity. (At present this 
applies only to works of French authorship ; in later Victorian and 
Edwardian times the same deference wes thought due to Germans, 
with equally little reason.) It is because Teilhard has such wonderful 
deep thoughts that he’s so difficult to follow—really it’s beyond my poor 
brain but doesn’t that just show how profound and important it 
must be? 

3. It declares that Man is in a sorry state, the victim of a “ funda- 
mental anguish of being ”, a “‘ malady of space-time ”, a sickness 
of “ cosmic gravity’. The Predicament of Man is all the rage now 
that people have sufficient leisure and are sufficiently well fed to 
contemplate it, and many a tidy little literary reputation has been 
built upon exploiting it; anybody nowadays who dared to suggest 
that the plight of man might not be wholly desperate would get a 
sharp rap over the knuckles in any literary weekly. Teilhard not 
only diagnoses in everyone the fashionable disease but propounds 
a remedy for it—yet a remedy so obscure and so remote from the 
possibility of application that it is not likely to deprive any practi- 
tioner of a living. 

4. The Phenomenon of Man was introduced to the English-speaking 
world by Sir Julian Huxley, which seemed to give it a scientific 
benediction. Unlike myself, Sir Julian finds Teilhard in possession of 

a “rigorous sense of values”, one who “ always endeavoured to 
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think concretely”. He was speculative, to be sure, but his specula. 
tion was “ always disciplined by logic”. The only common ground 
between us is that Huxley, too, finds Teilhard somewhat difficult to 
follow (“ If I understood him aright ’’, p. 16 and again p. 18; “ her 
his thought is not fully clear to me ’’, p. 19, etc.). But then it does 
not seem to me that Huxley expounds Teilhard’s argument; his 
Introduction does little more than to call attention to parallel 
between Teilhard’s thinking and his own. Chief among these is the 
cosmic significance attached to a suitably generalized conception of 
evolution—a conception so diluted or attenuated in the course of 
being generalized as to cover all events' or phenomena that are not 
immobile in time (pp. 12,13). In particular, Huxley applauds the, in 
my opinion, superficial and ill thought out view that the so-called 
* psycho-social evolution ’ of mankind and the genetical evolution of 
living organisms generally are two episodes of a continuous integral 
process (though separated by a “ critical point ”, whatever that may 
mean). Yet for all this Huxley finds it impossible to follow Teilhard 
“all the way in his gallant attempt to reconcile the supernatural 
elements in Christianity with the facts and implications of evolution ”, 
But, bless my soul, this reconciliation is just what Teilhard’s book is 
about! And so, it seems to me, Huxley contrives to enrage all parties 
—those who have some concern for rigorous analytical thought, and 
those who see in Teilhard’s work the elements of a profound spiritual 
revelation. 

I have read and studied The Phenomenon of Man with real distress, 
even with despair. Instead of wringing our hands over the Human 
Predicament, we should attend to those parts of it which are wholly 
remediable, above all to the gullibility which makes it possible for 
people to be taken in by such a bag of tricks as this. If it were an 
innocent, passive gullibility it would be excusable; but all too 
clearly, alas, it is an active willingness to be deceived. 


University College, London P. B. Mepawar 
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Cousality: The Place of the Causal Principle in Modern Science. By 
Marto Buner. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts (London : Oxford University Press), 1959. Pp. xx+380. 6Cs. 


Ang the grimy old bott!es with the soggy old labels ‘ causation ’, ‘ causal- 
ity’, ‘causal law ’, etc., suitable for decanting the new wines of modern 
sience ? Some think them appropriate enough for those who don’t drink 
direct from the spigot. Others line them up for sniping practice. Pro- 
fessor Bunge is more meticulous. In the cellars of the Almighty there 
are many bins. Causal determination is but one of an irreducible variety 
of interconnected categories such as self-determination, mechanical deter- 
mination, interaction, statistical determination, structural determination, 
teleological determination and dialectical determination. He explores 
their distinctiveness and interconnections with illuminating concreteness 
and diversity of illustration, seeking at the very least an approximate 
application for each form within mutually delimiting spheres. From his 
pn the standard claim that the examples are all readily intelligib‘e to 
scientifically and mathematically undisciplined minds is for once true 
(almost): my verdict here is definitive. His display of professional skill 
is withal entirely free from that unpleasing brashness with which too many 
practitioners in this field seem bent upon intimidating the technically 
naive into taking what is superficial on trust. 

On the other hand some of his philosophically more ambitious findings 
forfeit all intimacy with his examples through negligent formulation. The 
fault is an underlying duality of purpose. His concern is not merely to 
dispose of a number of category confusions, but to scotch the fundamental 
error endemic among writers whom he stigmatises variously as “ trans- 
cendentalists ’, ‘ idealists ’, ‘ subjectivists ’, ‘ sensationists ’, ‘ positivists ’, 
‘neo-positivists ’, ‘empiricists’, and ‘Humeans’. He confutes them 
successfully enough on issues peripheral to what is nearest his heart, viz. 
an ontological interpretation of determination. But his vindication of the 
latter is an ignoratio elenchi. He shows that its critics have confused the 
specific category of causation with the generic category of determination, 
or e'se have wrongly characterised the specific category in some way. 
Since, however, the Humean type of attack applies to the ontological 
interpretation of the generic category irrespective of whether the latter 
has been wrongly identified with more specific forms or whether these have 
been wrongly characterised, this mode of argument fails in its objective. 

On his interpretation the key category, determination, has two mutually 
independent but equally essential components, viz. productivity and law- 
fulness. Thus the principle of determination involves (1) the productivity 
(or genetic) principle that nothing comes out of nothing, and (2) the 
principle of lawfulness that nothing haprens in an unconditional and 
altogether irregular way. Creation ex nihilo is debarred by the first, and 
complete randomness by the second. Now what account does the first 
principle take of the Humean tyre of criticism that outside the context of 
human action productivity is an anthropomorphic figment of which 
science should rid itself in exchange for some more specific form of the 
second principle? The verb ‘produce’, after all, is commonly used 
simply to indicate an agent employing some means in order to bring some- 
thing about. Certainly Professor Bunge has no effective reply. He 
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suggests a distinction between relations and connections, leaving the 
elucidation to a cryptic footnote. Evidently ‘taller than’ signifies , 
mere relation whereas ‘ partner of ’ signifies a connective relation: and 
productivity is of this last kind (p. 6). The only interpretation I can got 
upon this distinction leads directly to the conclusion that the second 
principle is more fundamental than the first. If the two relations ar 
significantly distinguishable, it is because the type instanced by partner. 
ship consists of dispositions among individuals to behave in certain osten. 
sively definable ways towards each other. If, then, statements referring 
to dispositions are analysable into hypotheticals or law-like statements, 
and if productivity is a connection in virtue of being a disposition, it 
would seem to follow that productivity is less basic than lawfulnegs, 
Therefore the ontological status of determination cannot very well depend 
upon the productivity component as distinct from lawfulness. If, on the 
other hand, Professor Bunge were to base it on the latter instead (but he 
does not), he would have to fend off the complementary Humean attack 
upon necessary connection in nature as an objective correlate of lay. 
Either way Hume has still to be answered. 

The specific form of determination which Bunge distinguishes as causal 
presents additional difficulties. It involves a peculiar form of one-sided 
productivity which becomes evident in, while being distinct from, what he 
calls existential priority or succession (p. 39). He associates this in- 
tractable notion with the priority of protasis over apodosis in the formula 
‘If C then (and only then) E always’ (p. 42), where the parenthesis in- 
dicates that the relation between C and E is one-one. But obviously the 
parenthetical clause must cancel the priority : for the complete formula is 
equivalent to ‘ For all C and E, if C happens then E happens, and if E 
happens then C happens’. Existential priority in other words is consistent 
with a many-one relation alone, but on his classification (p. 4) many-one 
relations belong to statistical and not to causal determination. Equally 
perplexing is his undefended analysis of necessity and the ‘ if-then always’ 
formula solely in terms of constant and unique conjunction (pp. 8, 39, 43 ff.). 
This seems to omit the counterfactual core of law-like statements, which 
no productivity component can replace. 

His definition of causal determination does indeed include one empirically 
respectable differentiating mark. The firing of a bullet against a window 
is the causal condition of the glass breaking because it is external to what 
it determines. On the other hand the antecedent positions and velocities 
of a freely moving macroscopic body are conditions, but not causal con- 
ditions, of its later positions and velocities. Both sets of states in the 
latter example belong to the same thing : and consequently illustrate self- 
determination. This empirical mark, however, proves to be a cuckoo in 
the ontological nest in two ways. (a) Any application of the external- 
internal dichotomy depends upon a frame of reference: no distinction 
marked in this way can be absolute. How then can the distinction between 
causation and self-determination be irreducible or ontological ? (b) The 
external conditions of any given change are never entirely sufficient: 
internal conditions are always indispensable as well. Now is this a matter 

of empirical fact or of logical necessity ? Bunge apparently assumes the 
former for he argues from the premiss that external conditions are never 
sufficient to the conclusion that the causal category has only an ap- 
proximate application (pp. 336 ff.). But it is at least arguable that the 
incompatibility between externality and sufficiency is really a logical one 
and that hence any attempt to combine the two within the concept of 
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causal determination leads not merely to inapplicability but to logical 


incoherence. 
His distinction between causal determination and interactioa in terms 
of unidirectional and reciprocal production or action leads to further 
trouble. When we use words such as ‘ produce ’, ‘ act’, ‘ react ’ or ‘ inter- 
act’ it is natural to regard their subjects as agents, 7.e. things or continuants 
rather than events or occurrents. Initially (cf. p. 47) when discussing 
causal connection in terms of the first of these verbs Professor Bunge 
seems to resist this anthropomorphic tendency. He gives one to under- 
stand that cause and effect are events. Both his description and illus- 
tration of interaction as a form of determination in which effect reacts on 
cause amounts, on the other hand, to total surrender. If cause and effect 
are events this reaction is logically impossible. Continuants alone can 
he changed or reacted upon. They alone may retain identity throughout 
change. Events, in contrast, are the changes of continuants. They do 
not themselves change without loss of identity. Interaction then, 
shouldn’t be differentiated from causation in terms of the distinction be- 
tween reciprocal and unidirectional action. It fits more accurately into 
the slot for self-determination. Thus, to adapt one of his examples for 
interaction, the law of gravity which governs the manner in which two 
masses interact can alternatively be described as the law governing the 
internal development of the complex system consisting of the two masses. 
It deals directly with the relation between occurrents, and hence with a 
form of determination co-ordinate with causation, under this aspect alone. 
The destructive argument in this book carries greater conviction—as 
when he discountenances the claim that contiguity, or successiveness, or 
functional dependene are marks of causal connection, or that the differen- 
tial equation, or any other mathematical form, is exclusively the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a quantitatively expressed causal law. Equally 
instructive is his outstanding regard for the indefinite variety in the modes 
of scientific explanation. One must conclude, however, that he has not 
rehabilitated the causal categories with unqualified success. In particular 
if the notion of productivity is to be retained at all, it should be purged 
more scrupulously of its misleading associations. It is a matter for regret 
thatin an otherwise historically well-documented work backed by an imposing 
bibliography he makes no reference to the sort of viewpoint first expressed 
clearly in Collingwood’s ‘On the So-called Idea of Causation’ (PAS, 
1937-38) and tidied up by Gasking’s ‘ Causation and Recipes’ (Mrnp, 1955). 
Had he done so he might also have removed some of the obstacles latent 
in our use of causal terminology which have stood in the way of his attaining 
his end. 
K. W. RankIN 


The Moral Point of View. By Kurt Barer. Cornell University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 1958. Pp. xii + 326. Price 
32s. 


Tis is one of the half-dozen best books on ethics of the decade. At a 
time when so many moral philosophers are occupied with consolidation, 
reassessment and modification of established positions, Baier is not afraid to 
break new ground, including much that has recently been strenuously 
declared sterile. Written in the best style and idiom of Oxford philosophy 
(owing, for example, a conspicuous debt to the Concept of Mind), it will 
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appeal especially to those who fee! that modern analytical ethics hag not 
really come to grips with the fundamental ethical issues. Here they are 
raised right at the start. “* Why should we do what is right?” “ Why do 
we do what is right?” ‘‘ How do we know what is right?’ Even the 
ultimate “‘ Why should we be moral?” is a serious question and has an 
important answer. 

The style is admirably clear, simple and forthright, free of jargon, and a 
brisk racy tone is sustained even through long passages of argument. 
Examples—a common pitfall of ethical theorists—are, for once, real, live 
and abundant. Indeed, critics’ grumbles, heard not so long ago, about 
unposted letters, are now so out of date that we may soon be complaining 
instead about a surfeit of sex. Certainly the frequency of examples like 
“Tf you did not love me, you should not have kissed me in that way” 
suggests that Australian universities provide moral philosophy with a more 
favourable environment than that which Professor Broad notoriously 
attributed to Cambridge colleges. 

Morality, for Baier, is a branch of practical reasoning. The practical 
question is ““ What shall Ido?” The answer to that is not, pace Hare, a 
command, but a value judgment. A value judgment has two components : 
a factual claim, in virtue of which it is verifiable, and an action-guiding 
element, in virtue of which it is open to validation. Its form is “ The best 
thing to do is X”’. This in turn means “ X is the course of action sup- 
ported by the best reasons”’. Reasons are relevant facts. The question 
whether or not a fact is relevant to, or a “ consideration ” in, a certain 
practical question, is settled by what Baier calls ‘‘ consideration-making 
beliefs’. These are “rules of reason”’’ and form the major premisses 
or practical deliberation. ‘* Considerations ’’ may conflict, as in the case 
of self-interest and morality. Accordingly there are also second-order 
beliefs about the superiority of one type of reason over another. These 
enable reasons to be “‘ weighed ”’ so as to yield the “ best ” or ‘‘ weightiest ” 
reason. 

Successive chapters survey (i) individual rules of reason, such as those 
concerned with enjoyment and self-interest (with an acute analysis, 
typical of many such incidental passages, of the distinctions between 
enjoying, liking, desiring and wanting) ; (ii) social rules, such as those of 
law, custom and religion ; and (iii) moral-considerations. Here, in chap- 
ters VII and VIII, we reach the central thesis. The ‘“‘ moral point of view ” 
is described as follows: it is “‘ that of an independent, unbiased, impartial, 
objective, dispassionate, disinterested observer . . . a God’s-eye point of 
view’. This Baier recognises as essentially Kantian, ignoring however 
the closer version of Hume (Hume is discussed at great length and dis- 
missed, elsewhere, for his doctrine of reason and passion). For Kant’s 
Universalisability Principle, Baier substitutes a “ principle of reversibility”, 
itself a reformulation of the negative version of the Golden Rule: be- 
haviour is wrong if it violates the condition that it ‘‘ must be acceptable to 
@ person whether he is at the ‘giving’ or ‘receiving’ end of it” 
(p. 202). 

But why should we adopt such a “ point of view ”, seeing that we thereby 
resign ourselves to acting against our own interests? Why, in other words, 
are moral reasons “ weightier” than all others? The answer is simple: 
“the very raison d’étre of a morality is to yield reasons which overrule 
the reasons of self-interest in those cases when everyone’s following self- 
interest would be harmful to everyone.” And if it is still questioned why 

such overruling reasons should interest us, the answer is that “ we are 
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examining two alternative worlds, one in which moral reasons are always 
treated by everyone as superior to reasons of self-interest and one in which 
the reverse is the practice ” (p. 310). The second world is the Hobbesian 
state of nature, and one glance should convince us that “the best possible 
life for everyone ” is possible only in the first world. 

The most controversial part of Baier’s thesis is the proof that moral 
judgments are true or false, and its corollary that there are true moralities 
and a (true) “ absolute” morality. There are two proofs and an appeal 
to common usage. The appeal takes the form: “A person. . . does not 
know what he is talking about if he believes that finding out whether some 

course of action is contrary to the morality of a certain group settles the 

question whether this course of action is morally wrong.” Now Baier 
certainly has no undue respect for ordinary language, and it is only fair to 
add that he does not rest his case on this appeal. The two proofs are 
rather uncomfortably related. One refers to the truth of “‘ consideration- 
making beliefs”, a point long postponed from Chapters III to XII.1. Here 
it is argued simply—and fallaciously—that “the premiss is true if the 
argument is valid and if it is true that the course of action recommended 
in the conclusion . . . is the best course open to the agent”. The other 

roof is in terms of “ moral convictions ” (chap. VII). “ Killing is wrong ” 
is true if (1) killing does in fact constitute the contravention of a certain 
sort of rule, and (2) the rule itself is one for which there are “ certain tests ”’. 
The “test” turns out to be: acceptability from the moral point of view ; 
and this is the reversibility test. Now the case for this criterion of moral 
truth would have been much stronger if Baier had followed Hume’s 
example of discussing “‘ steady and general points of view ” in terms of the 
analogy with observation-statements. There is indeed a “ reversibility 
test” for truth : if what I assert is not something I am prepared to accept 
when you assert it, I am not claiming truth for it. _ As it is, the reversi- 
bility-test as a criterion of moral truth seems very questionable. “ Killing” 
is too easy an example : is it always so obvious that, and in what sense, 
wrong actions are “‘ detrimental” or “‘ unacceptable’ to others? Not 
all moral actions involve reciprocity ; what about cruelty to animals, or 
my moral conviction that I ought to engage in polio research? 

True and false moral judgments being determined by the reversibility- 
test, it follows that moral codes which contain only true ones are true, that 
others are false, and that there is an “ absolute morality ” which all true 
moralities have as their “core”. “Killing is wrong” is “ society- 
neutral” and belongs to absolute morality; “adultery is wrong” is 
society-dependent and is true only in certain social conditions. But it soon 
appears that the absolute precepts have many “ recognised exceptions ”’. 
Itis by no means clear, and to me highly doubtful, whether the reversibility- 
test will yield both the society-neutral exceptions and the society-depen- 
dent variations. In any case, the extreme generality of the absoiute 
precepts strains to the limit the partnership of truth-value with action- 
guiding, the double aspect of moral judgments which is central to Baier’s 
thesis. 

There is no discussions of the free-will problem, or of the concept of 
moral virtues ; and although many objections are entertained in a lively 
Socratic fashion, thore is no attempt to deal with the modern*counter- 
Kantians, or with the objection that moral value-judgments are not 
necessarily, or even characteristically, U-type judgments. But such omis- 
sions are heavily outweighed by the many illuminating discussions of the 
subsidiary topics, such as the various senses of “rule”, the analysis of 
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pleasure and pain, the comparison of the “ faculties ’’ of reason and sight, 
the problem of seif-regarding duties, and many others. 


BERNARD Mayo 


Physics and Philosophy. By WERNER HEISENBERG. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1959. Pp. 176. 15s. 


THE chapters of this book were read as Gifford Lectures at the University 
of St. Andrews during the winter term 1955-56. The author, one of tke 
most famous theoretical physicists of the century, did not observe the 
founder’s intention that the Lecturer should “ freely discuss all questions 
about man’s conceptions of God or the Infinite, their origin, nature and 
truth ...’”’; instead ke chose es his theme the revolution in modem 
physics and its historical-philosophical background. Neverthe'ess, it was 
thought appropriate that his book shou!d aprear in the World Perspectives 
series which is dedicated to the thesis that man is developing a new aware- 
ness which “ can eventually lift the human race above and beyond the fear, 
ignorance, brutality and iso!ation which beset it today’. Despite this 
high-minded intention, the present vo!ume is an extremely slovenly 
production. Page after page is disfigured by the most glaring misprints. 
Some are mere errors of spelling, but others are more serious, ¢.g. “ indepen- 
dence” for “dependence”, ‘ Lorentz contradiction” for “ Lorentz 
contraction ’’ (more than once). Furthermore, there is no index. Pr. 
sumably, the blame for these mistakes and omissions ought not to be laid 
on the author—who, after all, is not writing in his native tongue—but on 
those concerned in producing the book from his manuscript. I cannot 
help feeling that potential purchasers would be well advised to wait for a 
new impression. 

All this is a great pity because, as might be expected, Professor 
Heisenberg has much to say that is important and stimulating. He 
begins with a lively account of the history of quantum theory, culminating 
in the so-called Copenhagen interpretation. Perhaps the most interesting 
philosophical point he makes is that modern physics has resuscitated and 
given @ new meaning to Aristotle’s idea of substance as ‘ potentiality’ ; 
for, we can compare this with the modern concept of energy which is reified 
by ‘form’ when elementary particles are created from it. 

Heisenberg continues his philosophical study of modern physics with a 
fascinating historical comparison with ancient Greek views on atomism 
and related topics and with the philosophy of classical physics since 
Descartes. There are illuminating chapters on relativity, on the various 
counter-proposals by Bohm and others to the Copenhagen interpretation, 
and on modern ideas concerning the structure of matter. The book ends 
with two chapters of a more general character, cne on language and reality 
in modern physics, and the other on the role of modern physics in human 
thought. Heisenberg maintains that atoms and e!ementary particles are 
not as ‘real’ as the phenomena of everyday life and that they form 4 
world of potentialities or possibilities, rather than one of things or facts. 
Furthermore, ke argues that, for all their vagueness, the concepts of natural 
language are more stable than those of natural science because they are 
more directly related to ‘ reality ’, whereas the latter are idealisations that 
must be fitted into a mathematical scheme which changes with the advance 
of knowledge. They therefore represent only a “tendency toward 
reality ”’. 
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Although the reader who has no familiarity with the technical aspects 
of the ideas discussed by the author will often be out of his depth, there is 
much in this book that will repay careful study by all who strive to under- 
stand the world they live in—whether at the physical or the human level. 
for, in the words of Maitland : ‘‘ What men have done and said, above all 
what they have thought, that is history.” 
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G. J. Wurrrow 


ical Positivism. Edited with an introduction by A. J. AvER. The 
Free Press, 1959. Pp. 455. 42s. 


Taz book is a member of the series “The Library of Philosophical 
Movements”. Its aim, one supposes, is to present the leading ideas of 
logical positivism by way of a representative selection from the writings 
of major figures within the movement. It certainly brings this off. It 
does a little more, in that it also looks before and after positivism proper. 
Professor Ayer has included Russell’s ‘“‘ Logical Atomism ” (1924). As 
well as being there for its own sake, this comes more or less close to 
representing the earlier ideas of Wittgenstein. (One must accept, surely, 
Ayer’s reason for including nothing of Wittgenstein’s—that extracts would 
be mutilations.) To illustrate what comes after the movement, Ayer has 
included Ryle’s “‘ Philosophical Arguments’ and Waismann’s “ How I 
see Philosphy”. The latter is of particular interest in a book of this 
kind in that it shows, for one member of the Wiener Kreis, how near the 
philosophical revolution came to turning a full circle. In this article the 
philosophical influence, and at times even the style, of the later Wittgen- 
stein are quite tangible. Though it is abundantly clear that this is not 
mere second-hand Wittgenstein. That the scope of the selection is, in 
this way, wider than the somewhat narrow movement no-one, I suppose, 
will regret. 

The bulk of the selection consists of articles from the thirties, many of 
them resurrected from Erkenntnis. The ideas in them are too familiar 
to bear either exposition or the sort of brief and general criticism appro- 
priate to a review such as this. The articles show the sense of exhilaration 
in—and also suggest the disastrous consequences of—wielding the bright 
new weapon, so much sharper than the obsolete razor. What the con- 
sequences were is made clearer in Ayer’s Introduction and also in a latter- 
day positivistic article by C. G. Hempel “The Empiricist Criterion of 
Meaning ” (1950). Besides the writers so far mentioned there are articles 
by Schlick, Carnap, Hans Hahn, Neurath, Ayer, Stevenson and Ramsey. 
Nine articles appear in English for the first time in this book. 

The editor’s introduction is clear and lively. It is partly historical and 
partly critical. There is a copious bibliography (about 60 pages long) at 
the end of the book. The scope of this goes far beyond positivism itself 
and covers pretty completely what might be generally labelled the Analy- 
tical philosophy of this century. It is good to have all this in one volume. 

G. C. NERLICH 


Insight. By B. J. F. Lonerean, §.J. Longmans Green & Co. Pp. 
785. 32s. 


Tats book is a return to philosophy on the grand scale. What is offered, 
to quote the dust-jacket, is “a view of human life and knowledge as a 
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whole Mathematics, physics, common sense, ethics, and theology all 
come within Father Lonergan’s purview, and the thinkers whom he dis. 
cusses include Einstein, Schrédinger, and Freud, as well as Galileo, Newton, 
and Darwin. His aim is not to increase our insighi into any one particular 
discipline, but to give us “ insight into insight ” (preface, p. ix), to help us 
to “ understand what it is to understand ” (p. 748). 

The book is not aneasy one. It is written in an idiom which philosophers 
unfamiliar with Thomism will find obscure and even exasperating, 
“ Being ’’, we are told, “is the objective of the pure desire to know” 
(p. 348). Metaphysics is “the conception, affirmation, and implement. 
ation of the integral heuristic structure of proportionate being ” (p. 391). 
Despite Father Lonergan’s scholarly attempts at elucidation, many 
readers will no doubt miss the stylistic simplicity of writers such as 
Berkeley and Hume; and although many individual points made by 
Father Lonergan seem to me to be valuable (e.g. in particular his discussion 
of probability and some of his remarks on Freud), I am still not con- 
vinced that the search for a master-key to the whole of knowledge is 
justified. One wishes Father Lonergan had concerned himself with family 
resemblances between the different types of sentence which we are said to 
“know ” or “ understand ”’, rather than tried to discover what is “ the 
nature ’ of knowledge or understanding in general. 

Finally, Father Lonergan gives the impression at times of having mis- 
construed what he is doing. He is clearly not making a psychological 
study of insight (his book would in that case presumably have included 
statistical tables and summaries of the results of experiments on problem- 
solving), but he speaks at times as though he is doing a sort of para-science 
of an arm-chair kind. “ Just as every statement in theoretical science 
can be shown to imply statements regarding sensible fact, so every state- 
ment in philosophy and metaphysics can be shown to imply statements 
regarding cognitional fact” (preface, p. xi). Throughout the book 
“‘ knowing ”’ is assumed to be the name of an “ activity ’’ whose “ struc- 
ture” we can examine by arm-chair methods. Further attention to the 
logic of words such as ‘‘ know ”’, “ understand ”’, and “‘ recognise ”’ seems to 
me of crucial importance here. If the verb “know ”, like e.g. the verb 
“walk ”, stood for an activity, it would have a use in the present con- 
tinuous tense. One would “do” some knowing just as one does some 
walking ; there would be “‘ knowers ” just as there are walkers, and one 
could analyse what is involved in knowing just as one can analyse what 
is involved in walking. To me at least, however, “I am doing some 
knowing ” jars in the special manner characteristic of a philosopher's 
error, as also does Father Lonergan’s query “‘ Am I a knower ? ” (p. 328). 
If instead we ask “ Are sentences starting ‘I know . . .” ever true?”, 

these “activities of knowing” become redundant, and the question of 
what is their “ structure ” does not arise. 
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T. R. Mitgs 


Received also :— 
H. B. Acton, The Philosophy of Language in Revolutionary France, British 
Academy reprint, 1960, 3s. 6d. 
A. J. Ayer, Privacy, British Academy reprint, 1960, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
H. Barth, The Idea of Order, Contributions to a Philosophy of Politics, 
Dordrecht, D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1960, pp. viii-+ 209, 15.75 fl. 
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VIII.—_NOTES 


The next General Meeting of the Mind Association and Joint Session 
with the Aristotelian Society will be held at Cambridge from 7th to 10th 
July 1961. Notices and application forms will be sent automatically 
only to members of Mind Association resident in Europe (list (a) at the end 
of this issue. If any member on list (b) wishes to attend the meeting he 
is asked to write to the Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Masport, at St. John’s 
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The programme for the Joint Session is as follows : 


Friday 7th p.m. INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Professor John Wisdom 
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Saturday 8th a.m. (i) “How Can One BE Forcep To a Coy. 
CLUSION” 
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~— 


Britton 
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Strawson 
Sunday 9th a.m. (i) “THe Causat THEORY OF PERCEPTION ” 


Mr. H. P. Grice and Mr. A. R. White 
(ii) ‘“* TRANSLATION ” 
Mrs. M. Braithwaite and Mr. W. Haas 


p.m. *“ MEANING AND USE” 


Professor G. Ryle and Professor J. N. 
Findlay 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributors of Articles and Discussion Notes should in future always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Those from countries outside 
the United Kingdom should send international] stamp coupons to cover 
return postage. 
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Auten (Dr. A. C. M.), 3900 16th Avenue, S., Minneapolis 7, Minn., U.S.A. 

Amen (Miss L. W.), Philosophy Department, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Arpricu (Prof. V. C.), Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Auuers (Dr. R.), 1644 33rd Street N.W., Washington 7, D.C., U.S.A. 

Amprosz-LazeRowITz (Mrs. A.), 31 Langworthy Road, Northampton, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Auerman (J. D.), 3115 Ivy Street, Los Angeles 34, Calif., U.S.A. 

Anpgrson (Prof. J.), Levenshulme, 2 Nulla Nulla Street, Turramurra, N.S.W., 


Australia. 
Axperson (M. G.), Philosophy Department, Trinity College, Hartford 6, 


Conn., U.S.A. 

AnprEesEN (R. L.), 1330 Webford Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill., U.S.A. 

Avot (Prof. R. B.), Department of Philosophy, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, U.S.A. 

AnscomBeE (Prof. F. J.), Fine Hall, Box 708, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

Anton (P.), Philosophy Department, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
U.S.A. 


Arsint (R.), Department of English and other Humanistic-Social Studies, 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado, U.S.A. 

ArmentI (A.), 41 Concord Road, Wayland, Mass., U.S.A. 

ArmstronG (D. M.), Philosophy Department, Melbourne University, Carlton 
N.3, Victoria, Australia. (%4/e Member.) ’ 

Ascuner (Mrs. M. J.), 1005 South 6th Street, Champaign, IIl., U.S.A. 

Arxinson (H. T.), 51 Shelbourne Street, Nelson; New Zealand. 

Aunz (B.), Philosophy Department, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Barger (Prof. K.), Philosophy Department, University College, Canberra, A.C.T., 
Australia. 

Baker (A. J.), Department of Philosophy, The University, Sydney, Australia. 

Batmutu (J.), 52 Maple Avenue, Hamilton, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Batnaves (F. J.), Commonwealth National Library, Canberra, A.C.T., Aust- 
ralia. 

Batowirz (V. H.), 596 Warwick Street, Brooklyn 7, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Bar-Hitien (Y.), 30 Abarbanel Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Bartiett (Prof. G. R.), Box 2085 University Station, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., U.S.A. 

BartLey (W. W.), 694 Green Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 

Bassen (P. C.), 128 Warren Street, Newton Centre, Mass., U.S.A. 

Bayiis (Prof. C. A.), Duke University College Station, Durham, N.C., U.S.A. 

Brats (Prof. L. W.), Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 

Bgarps.ey (Prof. M. C.), 133 Rutgers Avenue, Swarthmore, Pa., U.S.A. 

Brox (Dr. R. N.), 24 Mayflower Road, Leicester, Mass., U.S.A. 

Brox (W. S.), M.D., Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 14, Mass., U.S.A. 

Bepav (H. A. Jr.), Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

Brae (J. C.), 12 Fifield Street, Roslyn, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Beygs (Dr. V. E.), Mendham, N.J., U.S.A. 

Benjamin (B. S.), Philosophy Department, University College, Canberra, 
A.C.T., Australia. 

Benson (A. J.), 993 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, Calif., U.S.A. 
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BernsteEIn (Prof. R. J.), Apt. 10, 24 Sheldon Terrace, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A, 
Berrocct (Prof. P. A.), Philosophy Department, Boston University, Boston 15 
Mass., U.S.A. j 
Buarati (Swami A.), Far Eastern Institute, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Wash., U.S.A. 
Buatracuarya (Prof. 8. K.), 48-B Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta 6, India. 
BrerMan (A. K.), San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, San 
Francisco 27, Calif., U.S.A. 
Bisuop (Prof. P. O.), Physiology Department, The University, Sydney, N.S.W,, 
Australia. 
Back (Prof. M.), 408 Highland Road, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 
BLANSHARD (Prof. B.), Philosophy Department, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Life Member.) 
Buianton (R. L.), Psychology Department, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. 
Bock (Dr. I.), 436 Eastern Parkway, Apt. 5-E, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Boeuott (Prof. C. M.), 366 Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc., U.S.A. 
Bonney (W. L.), Department of Philosophy, The University, Sydney, 
Australia. 
Bouwsma (Prof. O. K.), Burnett Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 
U.S.A. 
Boynton (Prof. R. W.), Casa Iberia, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., U.S.A, 
BranveEs (J. L.), 1691 East 34th Street, Brooklyn 34, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Branot (Prof. R.B.), Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., U.S.A. 
Braun (E. L.), 3153 Purdue Avenue, Los Angeles 66, Calif., U.S.A. 
Brett (F. L.), 6255 Broadway, New York 71, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Brinkey (A. B.), 1101 Broadway, New Orleans 18, La., U.S.A. 
Bropseck (Prof. M.), Philosophy Department, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
Brogan (Dean A. P.), Graduate School, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas, U.S.A. 
BroMBERGER (S.), Philosophy Department, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J., U.S.A. 
Brown (J. H.), Philosophy Department, Princeton University, Princeton, NWJ., 
U.S.A. 
Brown (M.), 1257 Barry Avenue, Los Angeles 25, Calif., U.S.A. 
Brown (N.), Memorial University, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Brown (Dr. R.), Department of Social Philosophy, Australian National 
University, Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. 
Brownz (Prof. S. S.), University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Broytss (J. E.), 259 Circle Drive, Moscow, Idaho, U.S.A. 
Bryant (D. W.), 164 Flora Drive, Scarborough, Ont., Canada. 
Buck (R. C.), Social Science 108, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. 
Burks (Prof. A. W.), Philosophy Department, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Buscuman (Prof. H.), University of Kansas City, Kansas City 4, Mo., US.A. 
Bussey (Prof. Gertrude C.), c/o Prof. R. P. Hawes, 5412 Purlington Way, 
Baltimore 12, Md., U.S.A. 
Butcuvarov (P.), Philosophy Department, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Cams (H.), National Gallery of Arts, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

(aLAGHAN (Prof. W. J.), 835 Collingwood Drive, East Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 

Carmpeo (S.), 25 St. Vincent Street, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

Cartson (Mrs. C. H.), 4705 West 66th Street, Minneapolis 24, Minn., U.S.A. 

CarmicuaEL (Prof. P. A.), Philosophy Department, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, La., U.S.A 

CarwaP (Prof. R.), Philosophy Department, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

Carron (D. R.), 401 Larch Avenue, Bogota, N.J., U.S.A. 

Carter (D.), 2581 N.E. 31st Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon, U.S.A. 

Carrer (W. B.), 29 Kilbarry Road, Toronto 7, Ont., Canada. 

CasraNzpa (H. N.), Philosophy Department, Wayne State University, Detroit 
2, Mich., U.S.A. 

Caron (C. E.), Philosophy Department, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 


CerarnreR (J. L.), Philosophy Department, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. 
Cerr (Dr. W.), 444 East 17th Street, Brooklyn 26, N.Y., U.S.A. 
CuapreLt (V. C.), Philosophy Department, Swift Hall, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 
Cuurcu (Prof. R. W.), 620 Lilac Drive, Santa Barbara, Calif., U.S.A. 
CaurcuiLL (J. M.), San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, 
San Francisco 27, Calif., U.S.A. 
(tarp (Prof. J. G.), Hunter College, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
(rark (J. F.), 36 Banjorrah Street, Bellerive, Tasmania, Australia. 
(rark (Prof. J. W.), 35 Beverly Heights, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, U.S.A. 
(tark (R.), Philosophy Department, Duke University, Durham, N.C., U.S.A. 
(Laxton (M.), Sekondi College, P.O. Box 190, Sekondi, Ghana, W. Africa. 
Conrrz (Prof. J. L.), Philosophy Department, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
N.Y., U.S.A. ' 
Cosurn (R. C.), Philosophy Department, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Ill., U.S.A. 
Corrin (F. H.), 67 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Conen (M. F.), Philosophy Department, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
U.S.A. 
Coen (S. M.), Eliot House, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Coreman (Dr. W.), Smith University, Charlotte, N.C., U.S.A. 
Cover (Dr. A. W.), Division of Humanities, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
Calif., U.S.A. 
Comey (D. D.), 101 Orchard Place, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 
CorstaBLe (Miss R.), GR 38 P.O. 10282 Time Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y., U.S.A. 
CorgLanD (J. W.), Philosophy Department, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., U.S.A. (Life Member.) 
Cornman (J. W.), 165 West Brighton Road, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Corron (Prof. J. H.), Philosophy Department, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 
Cox (K. B.), 1519 Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
Cratc (R. W.), Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, Aspen, Colorado, U.S.A. 
“— (C. C., Jr.), Philosophy Department, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
x, USA, 
Crockerr (Prof. C.), Department of Philosophy, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cromtey (W. H. Jr.), 15 East Maple Avenue, Moorestown, N.J., U.S.A. 
Caumm (D. O.), 13544 Washburn, Detroit 38, Mich., U.S.A. 
CuLpertson (J. T.), California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., U.S.A. 
CunnincHAM (Dr. R.), 2227 19th Avenue, San Francisco 16, Calif., U.S.A. 
Cusnen (Dr. W. E.), 5312 McKinley Street, Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. 
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Daams (Dr. G.), Philosophy Department, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
U.S.A. ; 





Datey (J. J.), 29 Lorraine Street, Glen Ridge, N.J., U.S.A. 

D’AnpDREA (Prof. A.), 1800 McGregor Street, Apt. 305, Montreal, Canada. 

Danto (A. C.), Philosophy Department, Columbia University, New York 27 
N.Y., U.S.A. : 

Davinson (D.), Philosophy Department, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif, 
U.S.A. j 
















































Davis (Dr..J. W.), Philosophy Department, University of W. Ontario, London 
Ont., Canada. { 

Davis (R. R.), 9 Edgehill Drive, Alexandria, Virginia, U.S.A. 

De (Mrs. S.), 173/B Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta 4, India. 

Ds Boer (Prof. J.), Philosophy Department, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky., U.S.A. 

De Graarr (G. E.), Queen’s College, Melbourne University, Carlton N.3, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Detuat (A. S. E.), P.O. Box 86, Ramatgan, Israel. 

De MarnerF¥e (Rev. J.), De Nobili College, Poona 6, India. 

Demos (Prof. R.), Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Denise (T. C.), Department of Philosophy, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Dennes (Prof. W. R.), University of California, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. 

DesHpanve (D. Y.), Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, Amravati, Bombay State, 
India. 

Dickts (G. T.), Philosophy Department, Washington State University, Pullman, 
Washington, U.S.A. 

Diamapopovtos (P.), Philosophy Department, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md., U.S.A. 

Diaiovanni (C.), 720 Newton Road, Ithan, Villanova, Pa., U.S.A. 

Dorscuer (W. O.), 2406 Havenwood Drive N., Columbus 9, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Dotrutn (V. M.), Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona, U.S.A. 

Donacan (Prof. A. H.), Philosophy Department, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 

Doney (Prof. W.), Philosophy Department, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; 

Dovatas (J. D.), Graduate College 108, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

Doyte (Ensign L.), BIG-3s BOQ, NAAS Whitney Field, Milton, Florida, U.S.A. 

Dray (W.), Philosophy Department, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

DreseEn (B. S.), 30 Hillside Terrace, Belmont, Mass., U.S.A. 

Drenason (A. R.), 100 Hillcrest Drive, Selah, Wash., U.S.A. 

Dryer (Prof. D. P.), University College 48-W, The University, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Ducasse (Prof. C. J.), Brown University, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 

Duncan (Prof. A. R. C.}, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

Duncan (M.), 2213 Bandywood Drive, Nashville 12, Tenn., U.S.A. 

DunuaM (Prof. B.), 127 Bentley Road, Cynwyd, Pa., U.S.A. 

Durrant (R. G.), Philosophy Department, University of Otago, P.O. Box 56, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Eacueson (C.), 119 E. Durham Street, Philadelphia 19, Pa., U.S.A. 

EBERSOLE (Prof. F. B.), San Jose State College, San Jose 14, Calif., U.S.A. 

EcxstTEIn (W.), 3900 Greystone Avenue, New York 63, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Epet (Prof. A.), Department of Philosophy, City College of New York, New 
York 31, N.Y., U.S.A. 

EprinGTon (D.), Route No. 1, Box 36a, Gig Harbor, Washington, U.S.A. 

Epwarps (Prof. P.), Philosophy Department, Washington Square College, 

Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Rowarps (R. B.), 1515 Clifton Road N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia, U.S.A. 

Fxuan (Miss R.), 61 Paradise Road, Northampton, Mass, U.S.A. 

Eugry (Prof. S. A.), Department of Philosophy, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. 

Ersrein (Prof. J.), 211 South Pleasant Street, Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. 

Erioxson (R. W.), College Station, Columbus, Miss., U.S.A. 

EveraLt (Dr. D. G.), City College of San Francisco, Balboa Park, San Francisco 
12, Calif., U.S.A. 


Fan (H.), Philosophy Department, 372 Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisc., U.S.A. 

Fes (J. H.), 2004 New Brunswick Drive, San Mateo, Calif., U.S.A. 

FerpLemAN (Prof. J. K.), 1424 Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La., U.S.A. 

Faot (Prof. H.), Philosophy Department, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

Faron (W. E.), Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Fercuson (J. P.), Fourah Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone, W. Africa. 

Ferre (Prof. F. P.), Department of Religion, Mount Holyoke College, South 

Hadley, Mass., U.S.A. 

Ficarra (F.), Chico State College, Chico, Calif., U.S.A. 

Frvon (R.), 106 Liberty Avenue, New Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Fusnis (M. M. S.), The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 

Fmra (Prof. R.), Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Fison (Prof. M. H.), 322 Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. 

Fisouer (K. R.), Philosophy Department, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Frrou (Prof. F. B.), 1834 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

Fiemine (F. B.), Box 600, Brown University, Providence 12, R.I., U.S.A. 

Frower (Prof. Elizabeth), 218 South De Kalb Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
U.S.A. 

Fosrer (M. J.), 62 Bar Beach Road, Port Washington, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Fox (Dr. M.), Philosophy Department, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Franck (I.), 2605 Ross Road, Chevy Chase 15, Md., U.S.A. 

FrankEL (Prof. C.), Phillips Hill Road, New City, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Fraser (Lt. Cdr. J. L.), Apt. 104, 150 Driveway, Ottawa, Canada. 

Frencu (Prof. S. G.), Philosophy Department, University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont., Canada. 

Fry (E. M.), c/o North Broken Hill Ltd., Broken Hill, N.S.W., Australia. 

Fucus (R.), Philosophy Department, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 
U.S.A. 


GasrieL (Mrs. A. M.), 2 Balfour Street, Dunedin N.E.1, New Zealand. 

Gatngs (R. J.), Apt. 7A, 233 Prospect Street, East Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Garora (Sr R. V.), Acevedo 2231, DTO 7, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Garnett (Prof. A. C.), 191 Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc., U.S.A. 

Garver (J. N.), Philosophy Department, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn., U.S.A. 

Gerrisu (Dr. B. A.), 2330 North Halsted Street, Chicago 14, Ill., U.S.A. 

Gert (B.), 23 South Park Street, Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. (Life 
Member). 

Gertier (E. L.), ILI, Philosophy Department, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich., U.S.A. 

we or (Prof. A.), Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, Chicago 
7, Ill., U.S.A. 

Gaygr (Prof. D. L.), University Club, 2304 San Antonio Street, Austin 21, 
Tex., U.S.A. 

GigscHEN (D.), 1103 Concorda Drive, Tempe, Arizona, U.S.A. 
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GILPIN (Prof. R. C.), Philosophy Department, Butler University, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


Giver (C.), Philosophy Department, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio, U.S.A. 

GinzBERG (M. L.), 36 Gramercy Park East, New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 

GuassEN (P.), Philosophy Department, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Gopparp (L.), Philosophy Department, University of New England, Armidale, 
N.S.W.,; Australia. 


GOHEEN (Prof. J. D.), Philosophy Department, Stanford University, Stanford, 


Calif., U.S.A. 
GoLpBERG (B.), 16 Dickinson Street, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 
Goxp1ne (M. P.), Philosophy Department, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
GoLDMANN (P.), Box No. 3841, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia. 
Goopman (Prof. N.), Schwenksville, Pa. (R. D.), U.S.A. 
Gorpvon (M. B.), 63-61 Yellowstone Blvd., Forest Hills, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Goresky (Prof. R.), North Illinois University, De Kalb, IIl., VU. S.A. 
GoTsHALkK (D. W.), 402 W. Iowa Street, Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. 
GovupcE (Prof. T. A.), University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 
GRANT-SuTTIE (R. J.), c/o Messrs C. Hoare & Co., 37 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 


GRAVE (S. A.), Philosophy Department, University of W. Australia, Nedlands, 


W. Australia. 

GrRoeESBECK (C. H.), Granville, Mass., U.S.A. 

Gross (M. W.), Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. 

GRUEN (Prof. W.), New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

GuTMANN (Prof. J.), Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HackstarF (L. H.), 116 McAllister Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Miss., U.S.A. 

Havperstapt (W. H.), Philosophy Department, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, U.S.A. 

Hate (Prof. P. P.), Philosophy Department, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., U.S.A. 

HamB tin (Mrs. F. D.), 95 Canterbury Road, Rochester 7, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Hanranan (J. F.), 26 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Hanson (Prof. N. R.), Philosophy Department, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Hanson-LoweE (Dr. J. B.), c/o National Provincial Bank Ltd., 2918 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Life Member.) 

Harpie (Prof. C. D.), The University, Hobart, Tasmania. 

Harerove (T.), 20 Romolo Place, San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 

Harris (Prof. Marjorie S.), Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va., U.S.A. 

Hart (Prof. S. L.), 573 Grenville Avenue, Teaneck, N.J., U.S.A. 

HARTLAND-SWANN (Dr. J. J.), University of Malaya, Singapore, Malaya. 

HartMAN (Prof. R. 8.), Copileo 195, Mexico 20, D.F., Mexico. 

HARTSHORNE (Prof. C.), 1695 Ridgewood Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 

Hartt (Prof. J.), 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

Harvey (H. H. III), 936 St. Charles Street, New Orleans 12, La., U.S.A. 

Haserot (Prof. F. 8.), 145 Marlborough Road, Asheville, N.C., U.S.A. 

Hares (L. 8. Jr.), 196 Walpole Street, Norwood, Mass., U.S.A. 

Hay (Prof. W. H.), 39 Bagley Court, Madison 5, Wisc., U.S.A. 

Hayner (Dr. 4 C.), Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., U.S.A. 

Haynes (Dr. T. M.), Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 

Hentz (J. we Faculty of Arts and Sciences, University of Alberta, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 

Hetmers (F. J.), Briarcliff College, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Hsuret (Prof. C. G.), Philosophy Department, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J., U.S.A. 
Henperson (Prof. T. G.), 1556 Summerhill Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 
Henry (Prof. C. F. H.), 1014 Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C., U.S.A. 
Henze (D. F.), Philosophy Department, San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, Calif., U.S.A. 
Hexon (D. B.), Department of Social Philosophy, Australian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. 
Hick (Rev. J. H.), Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 
Hu (Prof. T. E.), 1681 Princeton Avenue, St. Paul 5, Minn., U.S.A. 
Hixsuaw (V., Jr.), Dept. of Philosophy, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 
Hoaa (R. G.), 145 Pinckney Street, Apt. 704, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Hocxtne (Prof. W. E.), Madison, N.H., U.S.A. 
Horxstra (Prof. R.), Philosophy Department, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Mich, U.S.A. 
Horrman (R.), 2273 Parkhurst Road, Elmont, L.I., N.Y., U.S.A. 
Hotmer (Prof. P. L.), 100 Wesbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn., U.S.A. 
Hoox (Prof. S.), Dept. of Philosophy, New York University, Washington 
Square College, Washington Square, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Hospers (Prof. J. J.), University of California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. 
Howe. (R.), Box 353, Gambier, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Huacert (W. J.), Philosophy Department, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
Hucues (Prof. G. E.), Philosophy Department, University of W. Australia, 
Perth, W. Australia. 
Humbert (E. R.), Apt. 30, 600 W. 113th Street, New York 25, N.Y., U.S.A. 
HuNGERLAND (Prof. H.), 71 Dudley Avenue, Piedmont 11, Calif., U.S.A. 
Hutcueson (R.), 567 Cullum Street, Meadville, Pa., U.S.A. 
Hurcuines (P.), Philosophy Department, University of W. Australia, Nedlands, 
W. Australia. 


IsenperG (A.), Philosophy Department, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., 
U.S.A. 
Ivins (W. M. Jr.), Woodbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


Jack (Prof. H. H.), Museum 106, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 
U.S.A. 

Jounson (A. H.), Philosophy Department, University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont., Canada. 

Jounson (Rev. G.), 706 Nottingham Road, Wilmington 5, Del., U.S.A. 

JounstonE (H. W. Jr.), Philosophy Department, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., U.S.A. 

JossELyNn (J. R.), 24 Rue Roy, Lauzon, Lévis, Quebec, Canada. 

Juarez-Paz (R.), Philosophy Department, Sparks Bdg., Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa., U.S.A. 


Kauisu (D.), Philosophy Department, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

KatiszEwskI (Mrs. M.), 36261 Ledgestone Drive, Mt. Clemens, Mich., U.S.A. 

Kamins (H.), Philosophy Department, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 

Kaminsky (Dr. J.), 103 Chestnut Street, Binghamton, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Krciey (Prof. C. W.), Wagner College, Staten Island 1, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Kersy-Miixer (S.), 122 Girjalva Drive, San Francisco 27, Calif., U.S.A. 

o_o (G.), Philosophy Department, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich., U.S.A. 

KEssLER (Prof. H.), 603 W. Indiana Street, Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. 

Kryt (D. A.), Philosophy Department, University of Washington, Seattle, 

Wash., U.S.A. 
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Kerywortu (D. H.), Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 

KuatcHapouRIAN (H.), Philosophy Department, American University 
Beirut, Lebanon. ” 

Krerrer (J. 8.), 2 Cumberland Court, Annapolis, Md., U.S.A. 

Krxa-Fartow (J.), 935 Boyce Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif., U.S.A. 

Krirecey (M. J.), Philosophy Department, San Jose College, San Jose, Cal,, 
U.S.A. 

Kuavssner (N. W.), Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Kein (R. M.), Psychology Department, Adelphi College, Garden City, LL, 
N.Y., U.S.A. , 

Kont (M.), 1972 W. Hon. Avenue, Bronx 53, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Ko enpa (Prof. K.), Philosophy Department, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Konvitz (Prof. M. R.), 220 Forest. Home Drive, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Kovesi (J.), Philosophy Department, University of New England, Armidale, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

Kowat (H.), National Labour Relations Board, 24 School Street, Boston 8, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Kowrr (S.), 1761 E. 14th Street, Brooklyn 29, N.Y., U.S.A. 

KRETZMANN (N.), Philosophy Department, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Krzywick! (Dr. G.), Old Hundred Farm, Verplanck, N.Y., U.S.A. 

KuaeEt (P.), Technical Operations, Burlington, Mass., U.S.A. 

Kuuns (R. F., Jr.), 420 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Kourper (Prof. J.), 107 Carnegie Bldg., University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 
Ky., U.S.A. 

Kuntz (Dr. P. G.), 1321 Main Street, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Kurtz (Prof. P. W.), Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Lapp (Prof. J.), 420 Hope Street, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 

LAWRENCE (Prof. N.), College Place, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 

LAWRENCE (R. F.), Philosophy Department, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Tll., U.S.A. 

Lawson (J. B.), 141 Dogwood, Park Forest, Ill., U.S.A. 

Lawton (C. D.), 11 Buswell Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 

Lean (Prof. M. E.), Philosophy Department, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

LEAVENWORTH (Mrs. I.), 129 East 80th Street, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Lee (Prof. H. N.), Philosophy Department, Newcomb College, New Orleans 18, 
La., U.S.A. 

Lerezicer (D. A.), 614 North Maple Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif., U.S.A. 

Letser (B. M.), 55 Pinehurst Avenue, Providence 8, R.I., U.S.A. 

Lemos (R. M.), Philosophy Department, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida, U.S.A. 

Lensine (W. E.), Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Leonakp (Prof. H. S.), Philosophy Department, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 

Levine (L.), Box 3505, Stanford, Calif., U.S.A. 

Levinson (Mr. H.), 1732 West Third Street, Brooklyn 23, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Levison (Prof. A. B.), Department of Philosophy and Religion, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia, U.S.A. 

Lewis (Prof. C. I.), 68 Yale Road, Menlo Park, Calif., U.S.A. 

Leys (Prof. W. A. R.), 715 Washington Avenue, Wilmette, Ill., U.S.A. 

LicuTIGFELD (Dr. A.), Arcadia, 22 Oxford Road, Parktown, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

Lippett (Miss A. F.), 647 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Fia., 
USS.A. 

Lippstt (B. E. A.), Philosophy Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Mich., U.S.A. 
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Liss Anal Philosophy Department, Connecticut College, New London, Conn., 


aieae (or. T. F.), U-54, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., U.S.A. 

Lowett (Dr. J. ). Philosophy Dept., Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
Calif., U.S.A 

Linsxy (L.), 127 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., U.S.A. 

ItgwetyN (J. E.), Philosophy Department, University of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W., Australia. 

Looan (Prof. R. L.), 3129 University, Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 

Lona (Prof. M. ), Philosophy Department, The University, ‘Toronto, Canada. 

Loo (A.), 153 West 80th Street, New York City 24, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Low-Beer (F.), 4799 Drummond Drive, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
(Life Member.) 

Lvoz (D. R.), 2810 N. Murray Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wis.m U.S.A. 

Lunsrorp (C. W.), 21903 Duncan Avenue, Riverside, Calif., U.SIA. 

Lusonet (E. C >, ne Department, University of N. Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., U.S 


McAtuister (W. K.), Howard University, Washington 1, D.C., U.S.A. 

MoCatt (Dr. G. R.), 2777 Hill Park Circle, Montreal, Canada. 

McCattum (D.), Department of Moral and Political Philosophy, The University, 
Sydney, Australia. 

adie (T. W.), 421 Kedzie Street, Evanston, IIl., U.S.A. 

McCLoskey (Dr. H. J.), Philosophy Department, Melbourne University, 
Carlton N.3, Victoria, Australia. 

McCiunea (M.), 460 Golden Avenue, Ottawa, Canada. 

MacponaLp (Prof. L. D.), Philosophy Department, University of Wichita, 
Wichita 14, Kansas, U.S.A. (Life Member.) 

McGecuie (J. E.), Philosophy Department, University of Melbourne, Carlton 
N.3, Victoria, Australia. 

McGes (Prof. C. D.), Philosophy Department, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

MocInrosu (G. F.), Philosophy Department, New England University College, 
Armidale, N.S.W., Australia. (Life Member.) 

McKenzik (A. G.), 6 Royal Crescent, Woonona 5c, N.S.W., Australia. 

McKenzie (Prof. L. W., Jr.), Department of Economics, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 

MacKenzie (P. T.), Philosophy Department, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

McKgon (Prof. R. P.), University of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl., U.S.A. 

McLettan (J. M.), Philosophy Department, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Macet (Mr. C. R.), 509 7th Avenue, Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 

Magnisu (J. L.), 921 Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Marn (A. N.), 5668 Gato Avenue, Goleta, Calif., U.S.A. 

Matcotm (Prof. N.), Philosophy Department, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

Matrzman (I.), Psychology Department, University of California, Los Angeles 
24, Calif., U.S.A. 

Manpe.saum (Prof. M. H.), 3700 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 

Manaum (R. J.), Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., 100 Broadway, New 
York 15, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Marcument (A. R.), 202 Van Dusen Blvd., Toronto 18, Ont., Canada. (Life 
Member.) 

Marcus (Dr. Ruth B.), Roosevelt University, 430 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Tll., U.S.A. 

Magpiros (Prof. A. M.), University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Maraotp (L. A.), 11 Seacord Road, New Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Marks (R. L.), Kingstown, St. Vincent, British West Indies. 

Mankwe tt (D. S.), P.O. Box 274, Timaru, New Zealand. 
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Maron (Dr. M. E.), 2210 Roscomare Road, West Los Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

Marsuattu (Prof. J. 8.) University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., U S.A. 

ManktTIn (Prof. R. M.), Philosophy Department, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas, U.S.A. 

MaRUvTOLLO (F.), 4248 Boyd Avenue, New York 66, N.Y., U.S.A. 

MaRvIN (Prof. E. L.), Montana State University, Missoula, Mon., U.S.A. 

Masani (B. M.), Evergreen, Gholvad, Thana District, Bombay Province, 
India. 

Mastow (Prof. A.), 1684 Acadia Road, Vancouver 8, British Columbia, Canada, 
(Life Member.) 

Mason (H. E.), Philosophy Department, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn., U. S.A. 

Martueson (G. F.), School of Philosophy, University of 8. California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif., U.S.A. 

MaTSoNn (Prof. W. I.), Philosophy Department, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif., U.S.A. 

Marttuews (Dr. G.), 947 So. Fedora, Los Angelos 6, Calif., U.S.A. 

MatruHews (G. B.), Philosophy Department, University of Virginia, Charlottes. 
ville, Va., U.S.A. 

Meapbe (Bro. Anselm), St. Joseph’s College, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

MEcELER (Dr. L.), 417 W. Broadway, Long Beach, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Meenan (E. J.), Department of Political Science, Rutger rs University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. 

MELDEN (Prof. A. I.), University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 

MerepiTu (D.), Robert Bruce Apts., B4, Hatboro, Pa., U.S.A. 

Meyerson (Dr. H. C.), 3155 Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N.Y., U.S.A. (Life 
Member.) 

Mixer (D. L. C.), 28 Balaby Crescent, Don Mills, Ont., Canada. 

Mitter (Ens. H. B.), USN, USS Eldorado (AGC 11), c/o Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 

Minx (Dr. L. O.), Philosophy Department, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

Minty (E. B.), Union Christian College, Barapani, Shillong, Assam, India. 

Misura (N.), Philosophy Department, Patna College, P.O. Patna 5, Bihar, 
India. 

Morrar (Dr. J. L.), 36 Aikman’s Road, Merivale, Christchurch N v.W.1, New 
Zealand. 

Monro (D. H.), Department of Moral Philosophy, The University, Sydney, 
Australia. 

Moopy (Dr. E. A.), Philosophy Department, Univ ersity of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

Moore (J. B.), 109-a Richards Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 

—— (H.), Philosophy Department, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Morrison (A.), 62 Patterson Drive, Regina, Sask., Canada. 

Morrow (Prof. G. R.), 2174 College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. 

MorHersHeEaD (Prof. J. L., Jr.), P.O. Box 4346, Stanford, Calif., U.S.A. 

Motuersitt (Miss M.), Philosophy Department, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 

Movutton (J. R.), 907 Clark Place, El Cerrito, Calif., U.S.A. 

Movrexatos (A. P. D.), Box 154, Stony Creek, Conn., U.S.A. : 

Mcuutw {A. A.), Department of Electrical Engineering, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. 

Moniz (Prof. M. K.), Philosophy Department, Washington Square College, 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Monster (Prof. R. F.), Georgia State College, 33 Gilmer Street, Atlanta, Ga., 
U.S.A. 
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MuRPHY <_ ry Philosophy Department, Brandeis University, Waltham 54, 
Mass., 


MuRRAY R a) 1155 Second Avenue, Verdun, Quebec, Canada. 


Napgav (W.), 175 Greenfield Street, Seekonk 2, Mass., U.S.A. 

Nacet (Prof. E.), Philosophy Department, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

NaKHNIKIAN (G.), 17658 McIntyre, Detroit 19, Mich., U.S.A. 

Navss (E. J.), 35 N. Chestnut Street, New Paltz, N Y., U.S.A. 

Netson (Prof. E. J.), Philosophy Department, Ohio State University, 416 
N. Oval Drive, Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Nesrer (Miss M.), Philosophy Department, University of Natal, King George 
V Avenue, Durban, S. Africa. 

Nettuer (Dr. G.), Laja 201, Mexico 20, D.F., Mexico. 

NeweE.t (R. W.), Ponus Lane, Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 

Nicnotson (Mrs. C. E.), c/o M. B. Nicholson, Economics Department, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass., U.S.A. 

Nixam (Prof. N. A.), 28 Third Cross Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore, India. 

NortHERN (R. J., Jr.), 1604 Oakview Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland, U.S.A. 

Nvurtat (Miss C. E.), Nigerian College of Technology, Zaria, N. Nigeria, W. 
Africa. 


OpERBERG (I. M. ), Box 2376 V, G.P.O., Melbourne, Australia. 

Onruti (K.), 269 Honmati-3, Td¢yonaka, Osaka-Fu, Japan. 

Otarson (F. A.), 110 Prospect Avenue, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

Ops (Dr. Marianne E.), 1121 Catherine Street, Ann Arbor, Mich, U.S.A. 

OttvER (Miss D.), Underwood Road, Eight Mile Plains, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. 

OutveR (Prof. D.), Philosophy Department, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Miss., U.S.A. 

OiveR (Prof. J. W.), 3838 Lockland Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif., U.S.A. 

0’Mzara (Prof. W.), University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 

OnpERDONK (Prof. Virginia), Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., U.S.A. 

Ossorto (P. G.), 103494 Almayo Avenue, Los Angeles 67, Calif., U S.A. 


Pags (R. R.), 2865 Greenwood Avenue, Highland Park, IIl., U.S.A. 

Pat (Y.), Park College, .Parkville, Mo., U.S.A. 

PatmreR! (L. E.), 6926 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill., U.S.A. 

Panusu (Prof. I.), 20288 Avon Road, Detroit 19, Mich., U.S.A. 

Parkes (R. J.), Mfantsipim College, Cape Coast, Ghana, W. Africa. 

PaRMENTER (J. R.), Philosophy Department, Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Passmore (Prof. J. A.), Research School of Social Sciences, Australian National 
University, Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. 

Pracu (B.), 6055 College Station, Durham, N.C., U.S.A. 

Pearson (W. O.), 161 Kelton Street, Apt. 31, Boston 34, Mass., U.S.A. 

PexneLHuM (T. M.), Philosophy Department, The University, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

Prprer (Prof. S. C.), 2718 Buena Vista Way, Berkeley 15, Calif., U.S.A. 

Perry (O. L.), 1105 Glenwood Road, Vestal, N.Y., U.S.A. 

PRTERFREUND (S. P.), 202 Hall of Languages, Philosophy Department, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Piarr (Prof. D. A.), Philosophy Department, U.C.L.A., Los Angeles 24, Calif., 
U.S.A. 


PIKRRON ~ W. R.), 2065 Alder Street, Eugene, Oregon, U.S.A. 

Pixe (N. C.), Philosophy Department, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 
PINCOFFS ‘i. Jr.), 403 Terrace Drive, Houston 7, Texas, U.S.A. 

Pirr (Dr. J.), Philosophy Department, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif., 


S. 
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PLocumann (G. K.), Philosophy Department, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. : 

Poret (H.), 1755 E. 13th Street, Brooklyn 29, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Porz (R. C.), 6339 16th Avenue South, Richfield, Minneapolis 23, Minn., U.S.A. 

PorTER (N.), Flat 3, 4 Tennyson Street, St. Kilda, Victoria, Australia. 

PrasaD (Dr. R.), Philosophy Department, Patna University, Patna 5, India, 

PresLtey (C. F.), Philosophy Department, The University Adelaide, §, 
Australia. 

PrIcE (Prof. K.), Philosophy Department, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Md., U.S.A. 

PrIncIPAL (The), People’s College, Nanded, Deccan, India. 
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RasrnowiTz (A.), 1500 E. 17th Street, Brooklyn 30, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Rasossi (E. A.), Box 1244, M.G.C., Duke University, Durham, N.C., U.S.A. 

Rapcuirr (P.), Philosophy Department, University of California, Riverside, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Raico (R.), International House, Room 660, 1414 East 59th Street, Chicago, 
Tll., U.S.A. 

Ratt (M. C., Jr.), Route 5 Box 220, Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 

Ra ts (A. E.), Philosophy Department, The University, Auckland, New Zealand. 

RAMSPERGER (Prof. A. G.), 2015 Adams Street, Madison 5, Wisc., U.S.A. 

RANDALL (Prof. J. H., Jr.), 15 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 

RANKEN (Mrs. N. L.), 128 E. Greenwood Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa., U.S.A. 

RANKIN (K. W.), Philosophy Department, University of Malaya, Singapore 
10, Malaya. 

Reiser (Prof. O. L.), University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 

Remnant (P.), Philosophy Department, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. (Life Member.) 

Rescuer (N.), Philosophy Department, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
U.S.A. (Life Member.) 

Resnick (L.), Philosophy Department, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., U.S.A. 

Revie (V. A.), 2457 Chain Ave., Anaheim, Calif., U.S.A. 

RIcHFIELD (J.), Philosophy Department, San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, Calif., U.S.A. 

RIKLIN (Prof. S.), Philosophy Department, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, 
Mich., U.S.A. 

Rrivxo (Mrs. J. W.), 121 College Hill Road, Clinton, New York, U.S.A. 

Rirente (A. M.), Arts Department, Newcastle University College, Tighe’s 
Hill 2 N, N.S.W., Australia. 

RrrrersusuH (R. H., Jr.), 247 Sinclair Place, Westfield, N.J., U.S.A. 

Rizik (J.), 318 E. 93 Street, New York 28, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Rossrns (Mrs. L.), 104 Lee Circle, Bryn Mawr, Pa., U.S.A. 

Rostnson (Prof. D. S.), 3640 Homeland Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif., U.S.A. 

Rostnson (Prof. E. S.), Philosophy Department, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Rosinson (R. G.), Philosophy Department, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Roe (N.), 36 Bellport Lane, Bellport, Long Island, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Rouuixs (C. D.), Philosophy Department, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
U.S.A. (Life Member.) 

Rorty (Dr. R. M.), 280 Central Street, Wellesley, Mass., U.S.A. 

Ross (Rev. Canon A. P.), Philosophy Department, The University, Hong Kong. 

Ross (Prof. Grace L.), Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., U.S.A. 

Rose (T. A.), Philosophy Department, The University, Sydney, N.8.W., 
Australia. 

RosEnTHAL (Prof. H. M.), 1245 Madison Avenue, New York 28, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Ross (Prof. R. G.), College of Science, Literature and the Arts, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 

Ross (Dr. 8. E.), 2210 Jackson Street, San Francisco 15, Calif., U.S.A. 

Ross (Prof. W. G.), Berea College, Berea, Ky., U.S.A. 
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Rors (M. D.), 666 Baldwin Street, Meadville, Pa., U.S.A. 

Roxon (E.), Philosophy Department, The University, Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Rupner (Prof. R.), 1217 Marigold Avenue, East Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 

Rynix (Prof. D.), Department of Speech, University of California, Berkeley 4, 


Calif., U.S.A. 


Saatpacu (Prof. R. P.), 1301 Royce Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana, U.S.A. 

sacus (D.), Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 

Sauts (D. F.), 121 South Main Street, Middlebury, Vt., U.S.A. 

Satmon (W. C.), Brown University, Providence 12, R.I., U.S.A. 

Sass (Dr. L. D.), Dean, Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Savan (Prof. D.), University College 42F, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Sayre (Dr. K. M.), Philosophy Department, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 

ScurEr (R. K.), Department of Philosophy and Religion, South Dakota State 
College, College Station, Brookings, S. Dakota, U.S.A. 

ScuirFMANN (A. J.), 659 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn 26, N.Y., U.S.A. 

ScurePeR (Prof. G.), Box 9054, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., U.S.A. 

ScutaRETZKI (Prof. W. E.), Philosophy Department, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md., U.S.A. 

ScuraDeER (Prof. G.), 780 Branford College, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. 

Scuvun (E. W.), 8731 S. W. 43rd Street, S. Miami 43, Fla, U.S.A. 

Scnurr (Prof. G. M.), Philosophy Department, Park College, Parkville, Mo., 
U.S.A. 

SoxustER (Dr. Cynthia A.), Philosophy Department, Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana, U.S.A. 

Scriven (M. J.), Philosophy Department, Swarthmore. College, Swarthmore, 
Pa., U.S.A. (Life Member.) 
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